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SUMMER With the calling off of lodges generally 

throughout the country, there is a lull 
in official Masonic life—an interlude between sea- 
sons wherein man may, if he will, revive his spirits and 


mental perspective in the great outdoors, communing 
with Nature in her most glorious garb. 

Mountain and countryside, lake and shore beckon. 
The fortunate individual able to view and enjoy these 
things will obtain some surcease from the irritating ills 
of everyday urban life. His physical and mental being 
will be improved by the contact. 

There is great need for calm, clear judgment. Things 

7 


have happened and are daily happening which sorely 


distress all men who bear their share of responsibility 
in the great industrial machine which motivates the 
lives of most of us. 

The work of Freemasonry must go on in the hearts 
and minds of its votaries 


whether lodge is open or 
closed. In country lane and city street, wherever we 
may be, the altruistic spirit of the ancient Craft will 
find opportunity for service. So if chance throws op- 
portunity to do a good turn—do it, and remember that 
Your satisfaction and peace of mind will be enhanced 
thereby. If emergency arises and you do not feel com- 
petent to handle it, get in touch with your lodge offi- 
cers. They will thank you for it: and best of all, come 
back to work next fall with mind refreshed and head 
clear to fight for righteousness and the good of the 
order. sy 


SCOTTISH There has just come from the press 
RITE two volumes of Scottish Rite history 

which will be bound to stir up enthu- 
stasm and doubtless critical comment. 

Brother Baynard and an illustrious list of collabora- 
tors have taken infinite pains in recording this history 
of the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction, which is the last 
word today on the Rite, 

An enthralling story is unfolded in which no Scot- 
fish Rite Mason may take aught but pride. The records 
of fhe men who were responsible for its founding and 
their accomplishments inspire admiration, Many moot 
points are cleared up. 

The thanks of all the Craft will go out to the au- 


thors and not less to the Sovercign Grand Commander, 
Melvin’ Maynard Johnson. by whose cneoure 


gement 
this greab work wats arade possible. 
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CONTEMPO It is well nigh impossible to form a 

correct view of the trend of contem- 
porary politics through direct experience. There are 
unavoidable gaps, foreshortenings and confusion ; some- 
times events retain the fortuitous coloring of their day, 
in other cases are transformed in memory by later de- 
velopments. Facts which in their own time force them- 
selves on our attention quickly pass out into chaos 
and oblivion with the newspapers from which they are 
culled. 


The difference in origin and character between the 
two outstanding dictatorships is striking; and so is 
the fatal interaction between them. Without Mussolini 
there could hardly have been a Hitler; without Hitler 
Mussolini’s dictatorship could never have become so 
destructive a factor in international politics. Even so. 
dictatorship has remained incomparably more civ- 
ilized at home. In any contemporary history written 
with punctilious care and impartiality of manner, the 
effect produced is almost gruesome: it is the picture 
of a world sinking mentally to a level hitherto unknown 
in literate humanity. The Fuhrer and his. satellites, 
with a crudeness peculiar to them, destroy values which 
surpass their understanding, the work of centuries: and 
destroy them with a zeal and a thoroughness of which 
Germans alone are capable. Equally terrifying is the 
cumulative impression left on the mind by a recital 
of Naziism in international affairs. After the murders 
of June 30, 1934, Hitler boasted that for twenty-four 
hours he had been “the Supreme Court of the German 
people”; since then he has repeatedly constituted him- 
self the supreme and indeed the sole judge in interna- 
tional affairs, laying down the law where Germany is 
concerned and refusing all discussion or judicial arbi- 
trament. And in the past he had only to mumble some- 
thing about his wish for peace and a new European 
order to be applauded by naive pacifists extolling the 
importance of the offer. Thus in the spring of 1936. 
after having deliberately torn up the Treaty of Lo- 
carno, which he himself had declared a voluntary and 
valid document, Hitler propounded a “peace plan and 
a 25-year pact of non-aggression”—smoke-sereens for 
the benefit of those who wish to be deluded. 

How, then, can reason, one of the cornerstones upon 
which Freemasonry is founded, deal with such situa- 
tions? Certainly not by any rule of civilized logic. It is 
certain that no obstacle to the carrying out of despotic 
dictates can be allowed to exist; no quarter to Free- 
masonry may be expected. Only a strong policy of 
defense against any inroads of the poison of dictator- 
ship can preserve the purity of the Craft and its 
existence. 
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CRIME AND FREEMASONRY 
By Avrrev H. Moornorse 
Editor Masonic Craftsman, Boston 
RIME in the United States is on so vast a scale 
as to call for not only the condemnation of all 
decent citizens, but their active cooperation in 
suppressing it. Crime is probably the “biggest bus- 
> in this country today. Its 
cost is staggering in its immen- 
sity. 

The causes for this are many 
and yaried. As a democracy the 
ideal of individual liberty has been 
emphasized from the earliest days. 
An impost on tea by a foreign 
king and the infringement on the 
personal liberties of the individual 
was a prime factor in the forma- 
tion of the republic. : 

In carly days, however, there was a homogeneity 
in the population which it does not now possess. Crime 
was punished promptly and effectively—and respect 
for law existed. The common interest could tolerate no 
other condition, So the country grew and prospered. 

In subsequent years, however, with apparently un- 
limited resources awaiting development at the hand 
of man, immigration was encouraged to a point where 
in each of several individual years the influx of foreign 
clements aggregated more than a million individuals. 

These individuals, of different racial blood stream 
co the founders, were in the vast majority of “cases 
otally ignorant of the implications of democratic liv- 
ing and were unsuited to life in a democracy. ; Phey 
pyrought with them the viees of the countries of their 
origin and, transplanted as they were into a free at- 
mosphere, many of them soon translated freedom of 
sersonal action into license—license to follow any vic~ 


iness” 


ious trends by which they could profit. 


The builders of this country were in large me sure 
responsible for this policy of unrestricted immigration 


which lies at the root of the terrible crime situation 1m 
he United States today: for in their desire for quick 
profits, they ignored principles of plain common Senses 
closing their eyes to the future evil effects of such a 
policy as their acts encouraged. ; 

The late Theodore Roosevelt, himself a Craftsman. 
once asked his audience whether or not we are to bea 
lot boarding house” and that im mary respects 
: ign clements 


“poly 
is what this country is today, for the fore 
which have been brought to these shores have not been 
assimilated, whole sections of cities being today as for 


cign in their characteristics and racial habits as the 


countries from whence they sprang. 


With the quick development of this country, which 
has been the marvel of the world, opportunity was af- 
forded to self-seeking individuals of foreign birth or 
extraction to profit immeasurably in the political and 
economic field. Unscrupulous scoundrels have often 
occupied powerful political place in all parts of the 
country and the sinister alliance and cooperation of 
these men with the criminal class in the community 
forms one of the foulest stories in American life and 
a principal cause for the present crime situation. 

Where the punishment of crime is prevented by po- 
litical pirates, who for gain have permitted almost 
any violation of law, the acts of better-minded men 
have been made abortive. What can be done and should 
be done insofar as Freemasonry is concerned, is for 
every single member of the Craft to guard the courts 
of justice and the law-enforcing agencies of govern- 
ment in every way, at all times, and in all places, to 
see that none but honest men are elected to public 
office and that the corruption which has been a prin- 
cipal source of crime is irrevocably destroyed, and 
the hands of retributive justice strengthened. 

That and education in the fundamentals of American 
democracy can accomplish much. 

There can be no compromise with crime. Its sup- 
pression is the plain duty of every citizen, and in the 
Masonic fraternity in the United States of America 
are more or less than 2,500,000 men pledged to decent 
citizenship. 


MUCH CAN BE DONE 
By J. A. Ferrer.y 
Editor Masonic Tidings, Milwaukee 


N one of his well-considered and studied addresses 
on the cause of crime and the best methods of 
prevention, Bro. J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, said in effect, the best method 
of crime prevention is an awak- 
ened, alert and crime-conscious 
citizenry. 

With that as our starting point, 

an answer to our subject this 
month should be obvious. To aid 
in the fight against organized 
crime, Freemasonry has but to 
stress to its membership, by spe 
ken and printed word as well as 
by pictorial art and illustration. 
the duty that rests on all citizens 

Freemason and profane — of upholding and obeying. 

not only the law, but all law-enforcement agenetes. 

Too many of us have arrived at that mental state 

where we expect the other fellow to pe rform our Clive 
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duties for us, and are content to go along on the as- 
sumption that his civic consciousness and attention to 
his civic duties will somehow make up for our own 
inertia and neglect. “Let George do it” is, with too 
many of us, an unacknowledged rule where civic duties 
are concerned, 

By doing what it can—and it can do much if the 
problem is approached intelligently — Freemasonry 
‘an perform effectively not only in combating crime and 
criminal sentiment, but in aiding in the Solution of 
many other civic problems. It requires, however, some- 
thing more than a negative attitude on the part of our 
Masonic leaders. There must be positive action to point 
the way and to recall to our lodge leaders the under- 
lying principles and standards of the Craft. 

Messages and suggestions from the Grand Master 
with suggested programs intended to re-awaken and 
re-vitalize the membership, will help materially. Talks 
by law enforcement officers, moving pictures for the 
young illustrating that ime does not pay” and other 
interesting and constructive programs, will do much to 
awaken the public conscience. 

Nor should these efforts be confined to the Masonic 
lodge or to members of the Masonic fraternity. The 
general public, men, women and children, might well 
be invited to attend where an outstanding speaker has 
been er ae or other interesting program has been 
prepared. Two desirable ends will thereby be served. 
The desired message will be broadcast and the Masonic 
lodge will have established itself in the public mind as 
an agency for the public good. 


MASONRY SHOULD DO ITS PART 
By Wma. C. Rapp 
Editor Masonic Chronicler, Chicago 
RGANIZED criminality constitutes one of the 
outstanding menaces to present day civilization. 
It is by no means confined to gangs of daring 
hold-up men ready to commit murder, to kidnappers, 
dope peddlers, confidence men and 
swindlers. There is a species of 
organized criminality which main- 
tains its position just within the 
pale of written law, and it is as 
great a menace as the more violent 
and openly defiant thug. 

Tt is not a pleasant picture to 
contamplate, but it represents a 
condition that is of immediate 
concern to every human being. 


‘he preservation of civilization 
rests upon the security of the life 


rights and property 
of citizens, all of which are fhitcatohed by criminality, 
whether it be organized or unorganized, The sn 
lethargy and indifference of the average individual, 

in most matters afte ‘ting general welfare, are in “—_ 
mmeasure responsible for prevailing conditions. Covert 
alliances between politics and crime, and laxity on the 
part of law enforcement agencies share in the burden 
of responsibility. 


The fight against organized criminality can be 
brought to a successful conclusion by an awakening 
of upright men to the seriousness of the situation and 
ther colistinent in an intelligent and. fearless cunpaign 


honest and desire to be law abiding, but they are in 


fo 


an house. Phe vast majority of our citizens are 
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different to their civie duties and responsibilities. There 
is a sense of bewilderment as to what should be done 
and how to do it. Leadership and direction of a high 
order is needed to marshal the forces of decency in the 
battle against organized and defiant criminality. 

How can Masonry aid in such a crusade? The aid 
of all classes of citizens, irrespective of race, faith, as- 
sociation or walk of life is imperative to accomplish the 
desired result, and in this work Masons should be found 
in the front ranks. Organized institutions whose prin- 
ciples are righteous, whatever be their special objee- 
tives, can render effective service to such a cause by 
striving to overcome the somnolence of the average 
citizen through the medium of their contact with their 
individual members, and in this the institution of Free- 
masonry should take full part. No single group or 
organization, however strong or influential, can as- 
sume full charge of such a movement—it requires the 
united front 6P all good men and be free of the prej- 
udices and partialities which keep honest men aloof 
from each other. 


CAUGHT BETWEEN HORNS OF DILEMMA 
By Jos. E. Morcomne 
Editor Masonic World, San Francisco 

ae OW Can Masonry Aid in the Fight Against 
H Organized Crim The present question for 
diseussion, like several others that have taxed 
the ability of these symposiasts and have doubtless 
tried the patience of readers, is 
difficult to answer, It brings us 
again face to face with the old 
tabooes. When we are told at ev- 
ery turn that Masons, as such, 
cannot discuss among themselves 
aught that is of a controversial 
nature, nor anything having a po- 
litical angle, how ean it be ex- 
pected that they will be able to 
intelligently aid in the the solu- 
tion of any serious problem? 
oh one must go beyond the bounds marked out. 
rhe must remain silent so far as effective speech or 
ado is concerned. He can, following precedent, string 
together a lot of unctuous inanities, unsatis fying to 

himself and of no value to his hearers or listeners, 
We can take for granted that all Masons, in com- 
mon with all good citizens, are startled and alarmed 
at the opidonite of crime that constantly increases in 
volume and violence, in spite of all attempts to con- 
trol the offending clements. It is casy to assert that 
there is much wrong with a social and governmental 
system that allows such a condition to exist, There 
are many to believe that injustices of our economic 
set-up are largely to blame for organized criminality. 
Others are of set opinion that this malignant growth 
is at concomitant of the presen disorganized perivd of 
our national life, allowing the more brutal elements to 
risk life ov liberty in hope of evil gains, and relying on 
the vagaries of law and the service of legal tricksters 
to save them from punishment. Another variant of 


ve 


opinion will be certain that the moral and spiritual 
restraints, which formerly molded and sustained a 
rl 


htcous community sentiment, are no longer opera 


tive. ‘Phe new and destructive doctrine that might 


makes right, which extends to the doings of great na- 
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tions, is likely to have influenced many to enter upon 
evil ways. Then, again, the spirit of adventure, which 
until a short time ago, could have f found its opportun- 
ity in new and wilder scenes, is now denied. And that 
restless youth, irked by the close restrictions of or- 
dered society, is in active revolt. 

The nation is confronted by a condition dangerous 
to the extreme, and it is but a toying with a growing 
conflagration to waste time in mere theorizing. Almost 
every piatd lodge has expressed itself against organ- 
ized unnitnialitys “and has voiced alarm over the engulf- 
ing of American youth in the rising tide of wiekedbesss 
But not one of these has sroposed any definite plan 
by which crime can be actively combated. Nor has it 
ever been suggested that real inquiry shall be made, 
having purpose to discover the causes of increasing 
c riminality and the consequent contamination of young 
lives. 
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Again we insist that Masonry, if it continues holding 
itself aloof from all matters that are vital to com- 
munity, state and nation, must remain unable, as an 
institution, to exert influence in support of law and 
order, much less to actively aid in fighting any grow- 
ing evil. This paralysis of action is only made more 
apparent by the effusion of long-winded resolutions 
of condemnation, intended to exalt its own righteous- 
ness. Sometimes it seems that we are engaged in fool- 
ish effort to have our cake and eat it. 

As we see it, the fraternity is held between the 
horns of a dilemma. Will it be satisfied with loudly 
professing righteous purpose, while making no serious 

effort to carry its own ideals into practice? Or will 
this great C raft of Masonry rouse itself to acceptance 
of duty and responsibility as a social agency of worth 
to humanity. The future of the institution will hinge 
upon the answer given. 


OUR OPERATIVE BROTHERS 


(An Extract from “The Story of Winchester Cathedral,” 


by KE. G. Senwyy, D.D., 


Winchester Cathedral, like the modern world, has 
passed through many crises. But in its long aed 
no peril more urgent or more formidable ever aur ; 
ened it than that which loomed up suddenly in the 
carly years of the twentieth century. 7 

‘Kime, it seemed, was about to do what ealaginong 
ligious strife, civil war, greed and indifference _ 
failed to do. The whole fabric appeared to be in eee 
of falling into ruin, Great cracks suddenly appearer a 
the walls of the aisles and the transepts, 1 the ma 
sonry of the tower, and in the vaulting of the roof, 
showing that the foundations were defective. re 
These ominous faults were duc to the fact that : 
ravel bed of the valley on which Winchester wee s 
s full of fresh springs, powerful enough to ari _ 
c visting at a depth of more than ten feet very di : 

Sir Thomas Jackson was called into conse Ln 
hut declined to take responsibility for the ae 
until it wa a matter which took some days 


j . of the 
nge; aed in the interval the members 
knowing 


to ar 
Cathedral body went to bed at night never hes 
whether the church would be still standing he cad 
awoke next morning. The shoring was carr 
however, just in time, and the problem of repair 
be faced. a 
Subsidence was most marked in the tee daw 
which was breaking away from the rest of ed ‘ es 
castwards. Bearing operations revealed be Me snare 
ers having dug down ten feet, came weross WON’: 
which silted through a bed of chalky marl. l sa : a 
deal with it, they “conceived the idea of felling beeeh 


t ometimes 
trees and laying them horizontally, and so 


a 
a foundation for the 

across one rigtle sy, to form a 1 
‘ Cathedral, in 


the ¢ 

walls. They built the eastern arm of 
short, on a raft. But the weight of the structure - 
pressed the raft down into the marl and the pea . " 
low ifs and the point of collapse was almost reachec 


And in other parts of the Cat thedral. where the foun 
the situation was almost 


could 


lien were of soft rubble, 
equally bad. 


Dean of Winchester.) 


Various remedies were employed. Grouting was ex- 
tensively used in the walls above ground; the upper 
parts were strengthened by skillfully designed tie-rods 
m the interior: and the south side of the naye was 
fortified by a series of powerful external buttresses. 
But the most arduous and baffling problem lay out of 
sight, in the foundations themselves, where the water- 
logged peat made pumping impracticable. The diffi- 
culty was met at the suggestion of Sir Francis Fox, 
Ly the employment of a diver; and for five and a half 
years Mr. William Walker, w saring a diving costume 
that weighed 200 pounds, laboring in the dark (since 
the water was too discolored to admit of electric light 
being used), and working by touch instead of sight, 
was engaged on the work of underpinning. This was 
done by the use of concrete after digging and pulp- 
ing operations. On the concrete foundations thus laid 
the work was finished with bricks and cement. 

The first appeal for funds was issued by Dean Fur- 
neaux in November, 1908. Each week throughout the 
operations a short service was held, to which all the 
workmen were invited: and daily prayer was offered 
in the Cathedral that the laborers might be preserved 
from harm, and that the necessary resources might be 
forthcoming. These prayers were answered: no serious 
injury was sustained, and the sum of £115,000 was 
raised. In 1912 the colossal task of unde srpinning the 
whole Cathedral was finished, and their Majesties the 
King and Queen attended a great thanksgiving se rvice 
to mark the completion of the enterprise. 

Since then the fabric has stood well, repairs being 
mostly of a routine character. Great help has: been 
given in recent years by the “Friends of the Cathe 
dral.” especially in. fighting the deathwatch beetle: 
and by the Cathedral Broidery, who hive made the 
magnificent series of embroidered cushions and. kneel 
cls which now adorn the choir. A modern heating Svs 
tem has also been installed: and it is hoped: thet the 
electric lighting wil be completed this year from the 
proceeds of the Exhibition of Old Masters from Hamp 


yi 
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shire Houses, which is to be held at Winchester Col- 

lege from June 23 to July 13. One of the results 

of the thorough overhaul which the fabric received 

30 years ago is that attention has been given to im- 

provements and artistic additions of many kinds. 
Eariy Hisrory 

The first Winchester Cathedral stood for some three 
centuries, during which Wessex was the nursery of 
English polity and culture. It had been consecrated by 
St. Birinus in 648, and dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul; and in 676 St. Haedda moved his bishop’s 
throne thither from Dorchester, and so raised the 
church completed by Kenwalh, the son of Kynegils, 
King of Wessex, to cathedral rank. Kynegils and his 
Kingdom had been converted to the Christian faith 
when his daughter married Oswald, the Christian King 
of Northumbria. 

Few Bishops of Winchester were more beloved or 
have left a deeper influence than St. Swithun (850- 
862), whose name-day has become a household word 
in English life. Alfred the Great as a child was taught 
by him for several years, and tradition says that in 
later life when he sometimes could not sleep at night 
Alfred used to go to the Cathedral to pray. 

The second stage in the building of the Cathedral 
belongs to the time when Acthelwold was Bishop, 963- 
984. He set himself to the task of cathedral restora- 
tion. He probably recognized real dangers to the fab- 
ric, to the state of the churchyard, and to the health 
of the clergy in the wet conditions of the site, and en- 
deavored to remove them partly by cutting a new 
stream between the Cathedral and Wolvesey and partly 
by building a network of subterranean channels, still 
in regular use with most beneficial results, to carry 
away the spring water. His next step was to recon- 
struct the Cathedral, and it is probable that he re- 
built it almost entirely. Acthelwold’s cathedral stood 
for a century. 

NorMan Ixnvivence 

William the Conqueror soon after his Coronation at 
Westminster arrived at the ancient capital of the king- 
dom to claim it as his own. It was at Winchester that 
the great register of the lands of England, known as 
Domesday Book, was kept. William appointed his own 
kinsman, William Walkelin, to Winchester, and to Wal- 
kelin we owe the main part of the building of the 
present church. Much has been altered and much has 
been added since the church was consecrated in 1093. 
but Walkelin’s magnificent conception underlies the 
whole structure, and much of its finest architecture was 
his work, 

Walkelin’s church extended forty feet farther west 
by a western tower or towers of which traces. still 
remain, The nave is also substantially his work, for 
its pillars are the original Norman pillars, of Quarr 
stone from the Isle of Wight, worked down or refaced 
to the perpendicular design of a later age: and the 
timbers in the roof are those Walkelin inserted in 1086. 

But it is in the central part of the Cathedral, in 
the tower, the transepts, and the erypt, that the Nor 

man work is to be seen in all its original massiveness 
and strength, From a view of the north transept with 
ifs ample space, enclosed by three tiers of arcading. 
you can form avery fair pieture of the appearance 
‘of the whole Cathedral in the eleventh century, The 
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tower, which fell and was rebuilt in 1107, rests on 
four piers of immense height and girth, larger than 
any others in the kingdom; and its upper part, now 
concealed from below by the vaulting inserted in the 
seventeenth century, contains a beautiful “lantern” 
of double-storied Norman arcading. The crypt is one 
of the finest in England, and is also of special interest 
as giving us the dimensions of the choir, apse, and lady 
chapel of Walkelin’s church. 

Ever since Bishop Acthelwold’s day the Cathedral 
had been cared for by the Benedictine Priory of St. 
Swithun. Prior Godfrey, who ruled the monastery for 
a crucial period of 27 years (1080-1107), inherited a 
fine tradition in the scriptorium. Most of the books 
issued from the seriptorium from the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries, including the most celebrated of all, 
the Benedictional of St. Aecthelwold, have passed out 
of the possession of the Cathedral, but the library has 
still one masterpiece of twelfth-century illumination 
which shows the art of the Priory at its best. This is 
a copy of the Vulgate or Latin Bible, originally in 
two volumes, now bound up in three. 

Up to the end of the twelfth century there were 
few shrines more frequented than St. Swithun’s. The 
ample endowments of the Cathedral made it less de- 
pendent in the Middle A than it is today on the of- 
ferings of visitors, and it was possible to spend gifts 
on extensive alterations to the fabric and on fresh 
artistic decoration. A good cxample of such artistic 
work is to be seen in the exquisite Pilgrim Gates at 
the head of the steps leading to the south presbytery 
aisle. The gates are of wrought iron, of cleventh or 
twelfth century date, perhaps the carliest example of 
grillwork in the country. 


Goupen Ace or Curistian Arr 

St. Swithun’s Priory suffered alternately during the 
thirteenth century from the interdicts of the Pope and 
the violence of the King. Yet at no period in the history 
of the Cathedral did the power of beauty shine out with 
more lustre. It is as though the religious spirit found 
itself debarred from its normal forms of expression 
in conduct and social life and so clothed itself with 
imagination and affirmed its vitality in works of art. 

Chief of these, and providing the setting for the 
rest, is the retro-choir. It represents the carly English 
style in its primitive purity; its lancet windows, its 
vaulted roof, and the graceful areading which adorns 
its walls are a perfect expression of the new spirit, 
gentle, liberal, and humane, which came to inspire at 
this time the religion and the art of Christendom. 

The retro-choir and three eastern chapels were the 
work of Bishop Godfrey de Lucy. Rebuilding once 
undertaken, it was planned to serve many ends: space 
for pilgrimages and processions, the provision of addi- 
tional chapels, and the superior engineering technique 
which Gothic vaulting represented in the making of 
roofs all conspired to give solid practical grounds to 
the introduction of the new architectural style. And 
the change proved to be pregnant of others; not only 
did it offer scope for the development of the subordi- 
nate arts, as the paintings, sculptures, and roof 


bosses show, but it made imperious demands for its 
own extension. 

Two series of beautiful wall paintings belong to this 
period. The first is in the Chapel of the Holy Sepul- 
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chre, beneath the tower on the north side, and the 
second on the roof of the Guardian Angels’ Chapel. 
The Cathedral contains another important series of 
wall paintings, of much later date, on the north and 
south walls of the lady chapel, recently restored by 
Professor Tristram. 

Not less striking than the painting in the Cathedral 
is the sculpture, which takes many forms, from the 
carving on capitals and roof-bosses to busts and full- 
size statues and the recumbent effigies of bishops. 

The medivval craftsmen carved in wood no less than 
in stone; and each age has left its mark on the Cathe- 
dral woodwork, from the sereen of the lady chapel to 
the richly detailed decoration of the Langton chapel 
and Prior Silkstede’s pulpit in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. The chief glory belongs to the magnificently 
carved series of 62 stalls in the choir. They were the 
work of one William Lyngwode, of Blofield, in Nor- 
folk, who was retained here for the purpose in 1308-9 
by Bishop Henry Woodlock, formerly prior. The stalls 
are of Norwegian oak, full of various and intricate 
design. 


SraresMAN Bisvors oo 

The Cathedral contains nothing more significant 
than the chantry chapels of the six Bishops of W ua 
chester who for the greater part of ire ayaa 
(1346-1555) were successive First Ministers of the 
Crown. . 

The reason for this succession of statesmen-bishops 
lay in the rich emoluments of the see, which in an age 
when the civil administration of the country was as ie 
undeveloped enabled adequate salaries to be me 
for the chief Ministers of the Crown. The er . 
are thus expressive symbols of that continuity of a4 
national life and history which the Cathedral so not- 
ably represents. . stan TRL 

William of Edyngton, the first of the statesme ‘8 a a 
ops, is chiefly memorable in. the Cathedral for “ie i 
begun the transformation of the Norman nave. ape te 
gan from the west. After razing to the gist -calraile 
ern portico and its flanking tower or towers, be a es . 
the great west window in the perpendicular sty 1 ia 
far as tle spring of the arch and also rebuilt one bay 
of the south aisle and two of the north. 

Edyngton’s successor, William of Wykeham, was as 
questionably one of the greatest of all the Breit i : 
who pass before us in the story of prtehcete oe 
dral. He was at once a great architect, a great edu- 
cational pioneer, and a great statesman. eR g 

After Founding educational colleges at Oxford bre 
Winchester, Wykeham entered on the it nang * zie 
astonishing activity and turned his attention to the 


architecture of his Cathedral church. And the result 
glorious Gothic nave 


is what many regard as the most 
in Christendom. . ee 

It is clear from the testament of William of Wvke- 
ham, dated July 24, 1403. that the work cannot have 
heen nearly finished when he died. His own resources 
were depleted. But he was able to do so much that no 
course was open to his successors except to carry his 
desiens to completion. The method adopted ent he hest 
studied in’ the eastern bays of the nave. The Norman 
columns were not removed. but cut down and fled 
in-as required: the central engaged shaft of each Nor 
man pier. supporting Walkelin’s roof of Hempnaee. 
timber, still remained, being fitted at the height of 78 
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feet from ground level with a new perpendicular cap- 
ital from which the stone groining of the vault was 
made to spring; the floor of the old triforium was 
cut away and its arches replaced by the pointed arches 
of the new style, with a richly sculptured balustrade 
above them; the plain Norman windows in aisles and 
clerestories gave way to three-light windows with stone 
panels below them and on either side. And the result 
in a masterpiece of ordered beauty, in which the maj- 
esty of height and distance is combined with a grace 
and joyousness in execution which fill the mind with 
wonder and delight. 

Wykeham was succeeded in the bishopric by Henry 
Beaufort, and his episcopate and that of Wayneflete 
after him spanned nearly the whole of the fifteenth 
century. 

When Beaufort died the nave was probably com- 
plete, and appeared much as it does today. But the 
choir and sanctuary still presented a number of prob- 
lems which were left for the men of the next 70 years 
to solve. Much of the solidity of the old Norman struc- 
ture was lost when the fourteenth-century bays were 
built, especially at the eastern end. To strengthen the 
structure, therefore, and also to add dignity to the 
high altar the great stone screen was erected. 


Tue Great Scre ; 

The building of the great screen is sometimes attrib- 
uted to Beaufort, but the style of decoration seems 
to point to a later date and to synchronise rather with 
the episcopate of William Patten, of Waynflete. The 
great sereen is a dominating feature of the interior of 
the Cathedral and affords a fine (and rare) 
example of what may be done by wise restora- 
tion. Built of soft white Caen stone its three tiers of 
canopied niches are surmounted by a triple frieze of 
running leaves, quatrefoils, and Tudor flowers, with a 
fine projecting coronal above the crucifix in the middle 
—a marvel of exquisite workmanship of the time of 
Silkstede and Fox. In 1588 the sereen, like the altar 
and re-table below, was despoiled of all precious met- 
als on it (such as Canute’s crown which was on the 
head of the Saviour on the cross), and the statuary, 
too, was destroyed either then or by the fanatical 
Bishop Horne 20 years later, the figures in the span- 
drels above the doors alone being left. The tracery of 
the niches was also damaged or allowed to dilapidate. 
After various attempts in the seventeenth and cight- 
centh centuries to disguise the damage the present 
fincly conceived restoration was undertaken by Dean 
Kitchin. The result was to give back to the Cathedral 
one of its most splendid architectural features and to 
draw the hearts of all who should enter its doors in 
time to come to the central truth of the faith of Chris- 
tendom, the Cross of Christ. ; 

Tt would be a mistake to suppose that the transtor- 
mation of the Cathedral owed everything to the bishops 
of the see. Throughout the fifteenth century the Cath 
edral must have enlisted a succession of architects and 
craftsmen of the highest quality. such as William Win 
ford and Simon of Membury. And their immediate em 
plovers would have been. not the Bishop but the Prior 
and Chapter of St. Swithun’s. Fortunately at the end 
of the period of reconstruction the office of Prior wits 
held by two men of fine sense and artistic imagtmefions 
Thomas Hunton (1470 1497) and Thomas Silksteds 
(1498-1524). and the particular pieces of stonework 
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and woodwork which bear their rebuses point to a 
choice taste and a loving care for detail which give 
them a very high place among the builders of the 
Cathedral. 

Prior Hunton played his part, no doubt, in the eree- 
tion of the great screen. But his chief impress upon 
the Cathedral is to be found in the lady chapel. No 
one who looks at the eastern projection of the Cathe- 
dral from the outside can fail to be struck by the 
Henry VII style of the windows. 

Thomas Eilkstede left his mark even more signatly 
on the Cathedral. In the lady chapel he installed the 
woodwork and the magnificent wall paintings, with the 
charming Tudor frieze surmounting them. In the choir 
the richly carved pulpit was his gift, and he was prob- 
ably responsible for the woodwork of Bishop Langton’s 
chapel as well as for the stone sereen of the chapel in 
the south transept which bears his name. If full justice 
has not been done to him hitherto, it was because his 
life was caught up so early into the orbit of a greater 
one, that of Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester 
1501-28. 


Ricuarp Fox 

Richard Fox came of a land-owning family in Lin- 
colnshire, but we know little of his life until we find him 
landing with Henry VII in 1485. Thereafter he was 
chief Minister to Henry VIL and to Henry VIII for 
30 years. In 1516 he retired from political work and 
devoted himself to the cause of education and religion. 

In the Cathedral all Fox’s work shines with the lus- 
tre of the Renaissance. He devoted himself first to the 
presbytery roof, which he vaulted with wood and 
adorned with a profusion of painted bosses, containing 
heraldic designs in the centre and the emblems of the 
Passion towards the cast. The execution of this work 
covered the years 1502 to 1509, while Fox was. still 
actively engaged in affairs of State. But the fact that 
he vaulting here was of wood, while all the other 
vaulting of the Cathedral was of stone, suggests that 
re was aware of defects in the walls and perhaps also 
in the foundations, which forbade the use of a heavier 
inaterial, 

But here, too, as so often before in the history of 
he Cathedral, structural defect was made the oppor- 
unity for bold architectural and artistic enterprise. 
Confident in the qualities of the late perpendicular 
style, Fox determined that this was the solution of 
he problems left unsolvec by earlier builders. For 
weadth of conception and thoroughness of execution 
iis work in the choir must be ranked with Wrykeham’s 
m the nave. His plan was to rebuild the walls of the 
presbytery aisles, to revault their roofs, and to build 
the stately clerestory windows about the fourteenth 
century arches of the interior. The task of adjusting 
new and old was of the most intricate description, but 
he result was a masterpiece of architectural har- 
mony, And to make sure that the thrust of his new 
vaulted roofs should be adequately provided for he 


supplied a series of external flying buttresses between 
the clerestory roofs and those of the aisles and retro 


choi, which have the effect on the eve of heightening 
and lightening the whole of this part of the great 


building 
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Fox went on to complete the arrangement and dec- 
oration of the interior. Much of it he never saw, owing 
to his blindness, but he had in Prior Silkstede and in 
Henry Broke (who succeeded Silkstede in 1524) and 
in his steward, William Frost, colleagues on whose 
judgment and energy he could rely, and there were 
craftsmen at hand to design and execute beautiful 
things. The fruits of their cooperation are to be seen in 
the side screens of the presbytery, in the mortuary 
chests above them, and in the frieze of the great screen, 
Thus over the whole presbytery, inside as well as out- 
side, was thrown the glorious mantle of the Renais- 
sance. 

The date of the chantry chapel which Fox built for 
himself is uncertain, Tradition has it that as a blind 
man Fox used to be led here for prayer and medita- 
tion, and certainly the Cathedral contains no— spot 
more hallowed. The interior is a jewel of architectural 
detail and decoration, even though its riches have been 
despoiled. All that the Cathedral had meant before 
Fox’s time and all that it has meant since seems to be 
gathered together in this sanctuary. 

Dissonu rion oF tHE Monastery 

The wealth of the monasteries in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was their undoing. The decree for their dissolu- 
tion in 1585 registered the King’s decision to appro- 
priate that wealth to himself and his friends. So after 
nearly six centuries of active life St. Swithun’s con- 
vent and shrine came to their end. 


The Restoration introduces us to a cirele of men 
second to none in interest and charm in the history of 
the Cathedral. The centre of it was George Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester from 1662 to 1684. Another 
member of it was Thomas Ken, whom Bishop Morley 
appointed as domestic chaplain and a prebendary of 
the Cathedral. The great work of Bishop Morley and 
his circle was inward rather than outward. In the full 
flood of reaction against Puritanism they showed where 
the Church of England stood. ; 

During the century following the Peace of Utrecht 
in 1718 cathedrals went largely to sleep. In Winchester 
Cathedral little seems to have been done heyond the 
installing of the present bells, the earliest. three of 
which go back to 1734. The whole peal was recast and 
rehung only two years ago. In 1818 and the following 
years £40,000 was spent in restoring the roofs, the 
chantry chapels, and the choir sereen, and in ceiling 
the transepts. When Bishop Sumner was enthroned in 
person in 1828 a new epoch opened, His episcopate, 
of over forty years, marked as it was by ceaseless 
labors in’ his diocese and by the building of new 
churches and schools on every side, set an example 
which the Bishops of Winchester have followed ever 
since. 


No more remarkable figure played a part in’ the 
Cathedral in the nineteenth century than Samuel Se- 
bastian Wesley, organist and Master of the Choristers. 
1849-1864. He left behind him imperishable master 
pieces of church music, whose echoes are his undying 
memorial The organ on which he played, built by 
Willis for the Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851, has 
just been restored and reconstructed and is in use 
again this month. 
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WINCHESTER 

The English cathedral city has a character of its 
own, as different from Milan, Cologne, or Amiens as 
is chalk from cheese. In it visitors may expect to find 
a spaciousness and a serenity which industrial develop- 
ment has not stifled; here they can sit or walk in peace, 
enjoying quietly the memorials of England’s historic 
past. : 

No English city has a longer history than Winches- 
ter: it is coeval with the nation — indeed, carries us 
back to days before the nation was welded out of Wes- 
sex and other component parts. The barrows on the 
downs, the camp on St. Catherine’s Hill, the Roman 
planning of the streets, are far older than the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest. In the words with which ‘Tennyson 
welcomed Queen Alexandra we might say, “Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we”: and if add “British 
we do fuller justice to the mixed strains in our b ood 
and to the builders of our nation. Of all these Win- 
chester calls up a wealth of memories. ae 

If the Round Table in the Castle Hall is in itself 
only mediaeval its popularity testifies to the abiding 
spell of the Arthurian legend. The Broadway is dom- 
inated by the statue of Alfred, the noblest man who 
ever walked that strect—whose unknown grave on the 
site of Hyde Abbey is not far away. Canute, the mighty 
Dane, ruled England from Winchester and enriched 
with gifts its cathedral church: and between cathed ral 
and High Strect stood the palace of William the Con- 
querer ond his treasure house. Here his scribes were 
compiling Domesday, while the monks in their cloister 
were at work on the illuminated manuscripts of the 
famous Winchester School. 

Scenes in the national history were enacted at the 
two castles, at Wolvesey by the river, where the States- 
men-Bishops held sway. and at the King’s Castle on 
the West Hill, where Plantagencts resided, where Ral- 
eigh was tried for his life, where Cromwell himself hat- 
tered down the last resistance of the Cavaliers, In the 
great hall of Henry IIL is Gilbert's famous statue of 
Queen Victoria, set beneath Arthur's Round ee 
and here pass his Majesty’s judges as they go to he 
Assizes in the modern courts of law. The tw 0 Guildhalls 
standing today show facades dating only from Queen 
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Anne and Queen Victoria, but the city has been ruled 
by its mayors since the end of the twelfth century, 
and the records of civie life in past centuries have 
lately been arranged so as to be more accessible to 
students. 

Apart from memories there survives, to speak more 
eloquently than words, an almost unrivalled group of 
buildings in city gates and market cross, in castles 
and old houses, in cathedral and college, in the ven- 
erable hospital of St. Cross. The cathedral shows the 
successive styles of building, in Norman transepts and 


tower, in early Gothic choir stalls and retrochoir, in 
Perpendicular nave and Tudor presbytery. Here are 
the bones of Saxon kings in chests of the sixteenth 
century, the chantries of mediaeval bishops, the sim- 
ple memorials of Izaak Walton, Jane Austen, and 
other local worthies. The deanery combines a prior’s 
hall and porch of early Gothie with a library of sev- 
enteenth century brick: at the Bishop’s Palace the 
work of Wren adjoins the ruins of the Norman castle. 
The picture is completed by the gable and timber work 
of Cheyney Court, by Canon’s House, by old trees 
and spreading lawns. The centuries have worked to- 
gether to give a harmony of grey, green, and mellow 
red. 


Close at hand is Wykeham’s College, where scholars 
of five centuries have studied in the dark old chambers. 
The gate towers are hallowed by three statues of the 
Virgin, set up before A.D. 1400: within are three grey 
quadrangles, the innermost a cloister with a Gothic 
chantry set in the midst. Old plane trees shade the 
cloister and the walled-in meads, while the outer play- 
ing-fields look across the water meadows to St. Cath- 
crine’s Hill. From here a footpath beside the river 
leads to the hospital of St. Cross, founded in the 
twelfth century by Henry of Blois, and enlarged in 
the fifteenth by Henry Cardinal Beaufort. To the south 
the grassy quadrangle opens to the meadows: to the 
north and west are grouped Beaufort’s tower, hail. 
and chambers: at the south-east corner rises the great 
church. Here may be seen the Brethren of the Black 
Gown and the Red Gown: here the porter still offers 
to the wayfarers the dole of cheese and beer. 


Kilwinning 


On behalf of those interested in following the vari- 


ous origins ascribed to many of the degrees of aL 
posed Scottish genesis. it should be noted that Kil- 
winning is located about three miles from the Irish 
Sea on the west coast of Scotland in Ayrshire. ‘The 
ruined abbey was originally one of the richest in Scot- 
land, built by the Wanks of the Benedictine Order, and 
dedicated to Saint Winnin, who lived there in the ighth 
century, and gave his name to the town. Tt was founded 
about 1140 by Hugh de Morville, who was reputed to 
have been one of the four knights who were responsible 


Becket. “The beautiful 
was partly destroved 


for the murder of Thomas a 
specimen of English nrehitecture : 
by fire in 1561 and its lands were granted to the Earl 


of Belington and others. 


Kilwinning is the traditional birthplice of Scottish 
Freemasonry, the lodge claiming to have been founded 
ny the foreign architects and masons who came fo 
build. the abbey. and is regarded and called “Mother 
Kilwinning.” It assumed the functions of a grand 
body. and for a tong time granted warrants fo many 


as 


odges, who in practice joined her name to theirs 
an honorable genealogical family tree. 

The fabulous mountain of Heredom was supposed to 
© located in the vicinity of Kilwinning, but by seme 


others, on an island of the THebrides, Th was. however. 


rh its 

surely svinbolie and had no existence, although Me 
name is frequently used in’ titles of many of the old 
: / 

ane 


degrees of Rose Croix and others. Square 


Com puss 
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LODGE NIGHTS IN THE OLDEN DAYS 


Lecrvre ny Bro, A. F. Catverr, P.G.D. (Eng.) 


[Eprror’s Nore: The customs of the early English 
Craft were practically the same as those observed on 
this side of the Atlantic, for in the eighteenth century 
the Thirteen Colonies were simply a “Little Britain.” 
The interesting lecture that Bro. Calvert has prepared 


(which we reprint from “The Masonic Journal of 


South Africa”) will entertain American Masons. The 
comments on American customs in the concluding part 


of the article indicate that differences have been es- 
tablished since the American Grand Lodges established 
ssence, however, there is 
no difference, for English-speaking Freemasonry 


their own independence. In e. 


throughout the world partake 
tal characteristics. | 


of the same fundamen- 


In the endeavor to construct an account of lodge 


nights in the earlier days of the history of the Craft 
in England, it is essential to forget the present, for 


there is little doubt that, in the olden days, lodges 
were conducted in a manner far different from that in 
which they are conducted at the present time. 


It is more than probable that the dividing line be- 


tween lodge and dinner, or supper, was very thin and 


that the first merged into the second. It is not extraya- 
gant to conjure up the picture of the brethren seated 
around a table, or tables, drinking, whenever so. in- 
clined, beer or wine, and smoking the then popular 


churchwarden pipes, while the work of the lodge was 
in progress; for smoking and drinking were permit- 
ted during the sitting of lodges in those olden days. 
There was not then the elaborate organized furnish- 
ing arrangements in lodge rooms, as prevails at the 
present day, although some of the articles of furniture, 
such as candlesticks and even “hirams” or gavels, were 
sometimes valuable and costly. There were no elab- 
orate tr ; 


cing boards, but when occasion demanded 
their use, the centre of the room was cleared, the 
brethren sat four-square round the lodge, while some 
chosen brother traced designs with a stick upon the 
sanded floor or drew them with chalk. 

Community singing was the rule in those days, and, 
apparently, both in the lodge and at the supper after- 
wards, Each lodge seems to have laid in a stock of 
the numerous glee-books that were published until less 
than a century ago, some of which were compiled. es- 
pecially for the use of Masonic lodges. Dr. Oxford, 
in his “History of the Royal Somerset House and In- 
verness Lodge, No. 4, just published, says that: 

“The lodge supped when business was over, and 
after supper, the lodge scems to have resolved. itself 
into a glee club and sung glees and madrigals, many 
volumes of which are still in the possession of the 


lodge... . Besides singing after supper, they also sang 
during the lodge ceremonies.” 


Tt may have been from a sense of need for someone 
of expert knowledge to direct this portion of the pro 
gram, that led to the initiation without fee and to the 
election as honorary members of such initiates, after 


iuitiation of professional musicians. At any rate many 
brethren were so admitted and elected for the sake of 
the services they could thus render to the lodge, for 


whieh. by the way, they were invariably remunerated 


in the coin of the realm in addition to their honorary 
membership. In the Somerset House Lodge a separate 
fund was created to meet this expense. There is an in- 
stance in the minutes of that lodge on 12th April, 
1784, when Benjamin Cooke, Doctor of Music, Organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey, was proposed for initiation 
“free from Fee of Initiation and Admission.” Later, 
in 1797, John Braham, a famous tenor of his day. 
described as “a Gentleman of eminence in the Musical 
Profession,” was proposed to be an honorary member 
and was “unanimously assented to on a show of hands. 
There is no record, however, that he ever attended 
the lodge, although he was appointed S. D. In the 
following year, 1798, John Bernard Sale, organist at 
the Chapel Royal, also a bass singer and composer, 
who was one of the ten “vocal gentlemen” at the Grand 
Festival in 1797, the son of a member of the lodge, 
was proposed for initiation and honorary membership. 
Murray Lyon, in his “History of St. Mary’s Chapel 
Lodge,” No. 1, Edinburgh, gives other instances, and 
further examples of the practice are to be found in 
other lodge histories, showing how general it w 


Sometimes the dinner preceded the lodge meeting, 
and one wonders if the attendance was more punctual 
and regular in consequence of this arrangement. In 
January, 1792, the members of Somerset House Lodge 
“resolved that the lodge do meet and dine at five 
o'clock precisely, and proceed to the Duties of Ma- 
sonry at seven o’clock precisely,” and the tavern- 
keeper was ordered “to serve up dinner at every mect- 
ing of the lodge at five o’clock precisely under the pen- 
alty of a guinea to the Fund of Charity if he exceeds 
that time.” Today it is generally the hotel proprietor 
who is punctual and the lodge that is failing in that 
quality. This arrangement does not seem to have 
iasted long, for the lodge in the course of a year or 


so became alternately a dinner and a supper lodge. 
This arrangement apparently confused the proprictor. 
for when, on one occasion, the members assembled there 
for dinner, they found no meal prepared. The result 
was that it was agreed unanimously to do away with 
the supper and meet only for dinner. This caused an 
increased expenditure, and the number of the mectings 
was reduced from twelve to nine annually. The seru- 
tiny of those who attended was evidently very lax, for 
non-Masons appear, occasionally, at any rate, to have 
attended the dinner, and, in November, 1797. it wis 
resolved that no member of the lodge should have the 
privilege of introducing any gentleman who is not a 
Mason to dine with the lodge “unless such gentleman 
has been balloted for and approved of as a candi- 
date for Masonry and attends for the purpose of 
initiation.” 


The custom of drinking toasts is said to have been 
“revived” by Dr. Desaguiliers in 1719, two vears after 
the formation of the Grand Lodge of England. 
Whether this is so or not, it is evident that the prace- 
tice was known in very carly days, for in the 1731 
edition of Cole’s “Ancient Constitutions.” the follow 
ing is given as one of the songs sung on such occa 
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As I at Wheeler’s Lodge one Night 
Kept Bacchus company; 
For Bacchus is a Mason bright. 
And of all Lodges—free—free—free. 
Said I, great Bacchus is adry, 
Pray give the god some wine; 
Jove in a fury did reply, 
October's as divine—divine—divine. 
It makes us Masons more compleat, 
Adds to our Fancy Wings, 
Makes us as happy and as great 
As mighty Lords and Kings—Kings—h ings. 


The more important toasts appear to have been 
honored to the refrain of :-— 

Charge, Brethren, charge your glasses to the top, 

My toast forbids the spilling of a drop. 

Another refrain, which was published in “The Free- 
Mason’s Pocket Companion” in Glasgow in 1771, 
reads: 

Then fill up the goblet and deal it about; 
Each Brother will see it thrice twenty times out, 
Our pleasures, as well as our labors, can tell, 
How free-hearted Masons all mankind eacell. 


A very large number of other quotations could he 
given, but these will suffice. The late Bro, E. L.. Haw- 
kins, in a contribution to “The Freemason” of October. 
1907, related how, on a fly-leaf of a copy of the 1723 
Constitutions, he found, in what was evidently a con- 
temporary handwriting, a set of verses headed “the 
fairy Song Dropt at the Grand Master's Door,” con- 
” The last two 


sisting of nine verses with three choruses. 
verses read as follows :— 


When Masons guarded stand 
And flaming sword in Hand 
Under the Door we creep 
And slycly round we peep 
But when they drop it on their Thumb 
We drink their Supernaculum. 
To drink supernaculum was a custom, emptying a 
glass and then pouring the remaining drop on one’s 
thumbnail. 
The Art of Masonry 
Altho’ we are free 
Yet all the signs a 
In ev'ry lodg: we been 
But to the Craft such love we bear 
Their secrets will ne'er declare. 

In Cole’s “Ancient Constitutions,” 1731, there ap- 
pears another version of the song in 24 verses, en 
titled “The New Fairies, or The Fellow-Craft’s Song” 
“as sung at the Lodge in Carmarthonshire, South 
Wales.” 

In modern times, cognizant of their importance, we 
look upon the keeping of minutes as one of the first 
cares of every lodge, equalled only by the zealous 
guard of those minutes, when written. Had these two 
points always been observed our knowledge of Lodge 


Nights of the Olden Days would have been much more 


eve SEEN 


i 


we 


complete and perfect than it ts. Carelessness, rather 


than carefulness, seems to have been the rule. and: the 
work was not always undertaken by the secretary. In 
the Somerset House Lodge, in 1787, the minutes were 
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kept by the tyler, who was voted two guineas for his 
trouble, although it is difficult to understand how the 
minutes of any lodge could be kept by such officer. 

In such records as have been handed down, there are 
numerous references to the difficulty experienced in the 
collection of subscriptions, and, very frequently, when 
the arrears became large, a compromise was effected, 
half the sum due, or even less, being accepted in dis- 
charge of the debt. The collection of these arrears has 
frequently been an onerous task for lodge secretaries 
and treasurers, and a very drastic proposition was 
made in January, 1785, by the treasurer of the Som- 
erset House Lodge. He “moved that a List of Names of 
those members of the Lodge who are more than One 
Year and a Quarter in Arrear, with the amount of 
Such Arrears, be placed in a conspicuous part of the 
Lodge Room every Night during Lodge Hours,” which, 
being seconded, was carried, unanimously. Whether 
this resolution was acted upon or not remains unre- 
corded, but, in 1798, the list of members in arrear 
was read out in open lodge, and the assistant secretary 
was ordered to call upon the delinquent. 


Dual membership of lodges under the Ancients and 
the Moderns was not unknown, but some of the Modern 
lodges would not accept members of the Ancients until, 
and unless, they disowned allegiance to that body. The 
ceremony of admission in these circumstances appear 
to have been that “the candidate read the several obli- 
gations according to the forms of the Grand Lodge 
of England, for which purpose a ‘Master’s Lodge’ was 
opened “in due form.’ ” 

A curious instance occurs in the minutes of one lodge 
under date of 17th December, 1798, when one George 
Evans, who had been initiated in Ireland and whose 
credentials had been accepted for joining lodge under 
the English Constitution, asked permission to go 
through the initiation ceremony according to the Eng- 
lish Constitution, which request was granted. 

The week-end habit is evidently not a feature pe- 
culiar to modern life, for, in December, 1797, the Som- 
erset House Lodge considered a motion as to whether 
the lodge should mect on Tuesdays instead of Mon- 
days for the future, as several members had country 
residences, from which they did not return to town 
so carly in the week as Mondays. It was, however, de- 
cided to continue the Monday mectings. , 

Secretaries and chaplains were also among the paid 
officers of lodges. Of the former, Christopher Cuppage 
is. perhaps, the most noteworthy example. He was of 
some position in life, for he was, by profession, a 
schoolmaster, but appears to have derived his prin 
cipal income for seventeen years as Seeretary of the 
Girls’ Masonic School and the Military Asylum at 
Chelsea. In) Masonry he was a grand steward, and 
during his year of office served as scerctary of the 
Board of Grand Stewards. He was also Prov. G 
Secretary for Essex. and a Governor of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Girls. Yet he was the paid 
secretary of the Lodge of Regularity, of the Royal 
Alpha Lodge. of the Somerset House Lodge, and of 
the St. Alban’s Lodge. 


So, not infrequently, clergymen were initiated with 
yeiy 


out the payment of any fees and admitted te the | : 
ile ves of honorary membership in order that they migh 


render services to the lodge ts chaplains. for which. 
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also, like the musicians, they received payment. This 
practice was more in vogue out of England, perhaps, 
than within it; and it was very general in India, as 
we know from the Masonic histories that have been 
written by Brothers Dean Firminger and Canon Mal- 
den, the former dealing with the Coromandel Coast 
and the latter with Bengal. 

Nowadays, thanks to the rapid growth and popu- 
larity of Lodges of Instruction and to the abundance 
of preceptors, always ready to give Masonic instrue- 
tion, without fee or reward, there is no lack of breth- 
ren skilled in the art of carrying out any Masonic 
ceremony, but there are instances in earlier days of the 
Craft in this country, where brethren, expert in the 
ritual, were paid for services rendered to lodges for 
initiating, passing and raising candidates. 

According to the Constitutions of the United Grand 
Lodge of England, W.M.’s, subscribing P.M.’s and the 
wardens of every lodge on the register are entitled to 
seats in grand lodge at every quarterly or other com- 
munication. There is, of course, no building in the 
country that would accommodate all eligible brethren 
if they put in an appearance, and their attendance, 
happily, is not obligatory. The Grand Lodge of Ire- 
land, however, in the eighteenth century, had a rule 
by which every lodge, which had its mecting place in, 
or in the immediate vicinity of, the Irish capital— 
Dublin—with the exception of military lodges, had to 
send a representative to every meeting of grand lodge 
or pay a fine of a British shilling, which was reckoned 
to be of the value of 1s. 1d. 

This same penalty was also demanded by a private 
lodge—the First Volunteer Lodge of Ireland, No. 530, 
founded in 1783, if any member attended Lodge wear- 
ing the uniform of the corps. 


Public Masonic processions in England are now 
practically a thing of the past. Brethren are not per- 
mitted by grand lodge to appear in public in Masonic 
regalia except by dispensation and this, as a rule, is 
granted only on the occasion of a church service or 
at a stone-laying ceremonial. Such Masonic proces- 
sions, however, take place ve Vv frequently in Scotland, 
and even in Ireland, and still more frequently in Amer- 
ica. At one time they were common on both St. John’s 
Days in this country. In Scotland today, on St. John’s 
day in Winter, they invariably included a torchlight 
procession in the program, as well as the inevitable din- 
ner. To quote from the records of the Glasgow Kilwin- 
ning Lodge, the brethren were accustomed to enjoy 
themselves with “music, wine and mirth in that com- 
mon sense peculiar to the noble institution.” 

Tt has been left to our American brethren to make 
use of the magic lantern for the purpose of imparting 
Masonic instruction. Not only are illustrations of the 


various lectures in the three degrees given on charts 
which are hung round the walls of the lodge rooms, but 
instruction is imparted by means of slides shown on the 
sheet. 

The only certificate issued by the Grand Lodge of 
Fngland is that given to every brother on the compl 
tion of lis initiation and before such certificates were 
issued if was the custom for travelling brethren to 
carry with them an open letter of introduction from 


the lodges to whieh they belonged. The Grand Lodges 
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of the United States, however, issue pocket diplomas 
to every member, and this diploma, together with the 
last lodge receipt, must be carried by every Freema- 
son, wherever he goes, if he is desirous of visitine 
lodge and he is not granted permission to enter ane 
lodge, wherever he may be, until he has proved him- 
self, orally as well as by document, to be a Mason in 
good standing. 

In London, the Masonic ball or dance, except in 
connection with ladies’ festivals, is practically un- 
known, but balls are fairly common in the Midlands, 
and the profits are handed over to Masonic charitable 
objects. In olden days they were even more general, 
and theatrical performances under the auspices of the 
Craft, even the direct patronage of grand lodge itself, 
were, at one time, a very common feature. This was 
particularly the case in Ireland, where the grand lodge 
records contain many official sanctions of such events, 
The first Grand Secretary of Ireland was, if not a 
noted, at Ieast a well-known actor. In England, also, 
to cite one instance, it was, for many years, the custom 
of the members of the All Souls’ Lodge at Weymouth 
to attend the theatre in full Masonic clothing, officers 
wearing collars and jewels. In October, 1821, the lodge 
unanimously resolved: “That it appeared to be ineon- 
sistent with the principles on which Freemasonry js 
founded and incompatible with its moral acceptation to 
patronize any play: that in future no play be patron- 
ized by All Souls? Lodge.” Nevertheless the practice 
was continued down to 1850. The members of the First 
Volunteer Lodge of Dublin once a year attended a 
“Masonic Play” in the city in full Masonic unifory, 
with a rule of the lodge, which 
is not of a theatrical perfor. 
ently as October, 1869, under 


a 


This was in accordance 
though never rescinded, 
ance at Swansea, as re 
the patronage of the Inde 

Masonic funerals in this country are now unknown, 
and it is very seldom that a Lodge of Sorrow is held, 
At one time both were common and were more familiay 
spectacles than they are even today in the United 
States. One lodge, the All Soul, 170, at MW eymouth, 
which was founded in 1804, used to provide a set of 
mourning bands and scarves for the use of brethren 
attending the interment of deceased members. They 
were not unknown in the adjoining Province of Hamp- 
shire and Isle of Wight, though apparently more rare 
from the prominence given in the 


fatigable Lodge No. 237, 


if one is to judge f 4 | 
“Hampshire Chronicle” in November, 1819, to the 


report of a Masonic funeral which took place in the 
churchyard of Winchester Cathedral on the seventh 
of that month, The report concludes with the follow- 
ing paragraph— ; 

We here close our account with observing that the 
whole presented a scene which excited an unusually 
melancholy interest. Tf was beyond description, alfoct- 
aid) thé deportment of the members of this solemn 
asion from the moment of quitting the lodge in the 
to the last sad obsequies was honorable 
as men and as Christians, From the 
of spectators we noticed with re 


ing 
oc 
silent march 
to their feelings 
immense CONCOUrSe t 
eret that the brethren were impeded in the perform 
nites of their Masonic duties and much inconvenienced 


by the extreme pressure of the crowd. 
Tire deceased was a member of the Lodge of Keon 
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omy, 76, Winchester, and the minute books of that 
lodge contain some interesting items which show the 
customs of that time. For instance, there is the under- 
taker’s bill, relating to the funeral in question, which 
amounted to £6 15s. 9d., and contained the following 
items: Man’s shroud and pillow; 414 yards of white 
Durant; + black twilled sarsnet bands; 4 pairs of 
men’s kid gloves: 2 black crape hatbands; use of one 
mourning cloak; use of two sarsnet hoods; use of 12 
sarsnet hatbands; use of pall; and use of four bands 
for pall beat 


Ss. 


In America, today, every Freemason is entitled, as 
a right, to a Masonic funeral by the lodge to which 
he belongs, and dual membership, it will be remembered, 
is banned in the majority of the American jurisdic- 
tions. There is also in America what is absolutely un- 
known in the British Isles, and that is the Masonic 
cemetery, where no one can be interred save Masons 
and their families. 


There are also references to Masonic funerals in the 
minute books of the Anchor and Hope Lodge, 37, Bol- 
ton, founded in 1732. The earliest reference in 1754, 
and, in 1807, a grand of €1 10s. was made by the lodge 
towards the expenses of a funeral procession. This 
lodge had a sick fund attached to it, and up to 8s. a 
week was granted to members who were prevented from 
following their employment through illness; a funeral 
allowance of £5 was made at the member’s death. 

A sick fund was also attached to the Caledonian 
Lodge, 204, Manchester, and doubtless other instances 
could be found in the old minute books of lodges of the 
same period. 


A commendable practice on the foundation of a 
lodge is the presentation of gifts in kind by the various 
officers who are appointed to the first chairs in’ the 
lodge, which prevents an undue strain on the funds of 
the lodge during the first year of its existence. Al- 
though sometimes recommended in the preliminary cir 
culars issued for private circulation, such request never 
develops into a command and becomes compulsory, 
but when a new Masonic Hall was opened in Wey- 
mouth, in 1815, it was decided that every brother ‘do 
pay for his chair in the new Lodge,” and, in anticipa- 
tion of the demand being met, the treasurer was. in- 
structed “to purchase five dozen chairs, according te 
a certain pattern.” 


American visitors to this country, on visiting our 
lodges, often comment upon the splendor and variety 
of the Masonic regalia which adorns the members and 
visitors, which is in striking contrast with the plain 
white aprons worn by all grades in American lodges. 
In America, the apron with which the candidate is 
invested on completing his initiation, is worn by him 
on that occasion only during his lifetime. The next 
time it is used it when his mortal remains are commit- 
ted to their last resting place, be it grave or cremator- 
ium. The aprons which are used by both members and 
visitors in lodges, are provided by those lodges. and 
are returned to the care of the tyler when the lodge 
proceedings terminate or the brother leaves. As the 
membership of American lodges is much larger than 
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in this country, sometimes running well into the four 
figures, it will be seen that the stock of aprons kept 
in reserve has always to be a very large one. Full dress 
Masonic clothing is worn by the grand lodge officers 
only when paying official visits in company; at other 
times the grand lodge officer is distinguished only from 
his fellows by a narrow ridge of coloring on his apron. 

In accordance with the “Book of Constitution,” no 
brother can occupy the master’s chair in an English 
lodge for more than two years in succession, except 
by dispensation in case of actual necessity, unless he 
be a Prince of the Blood Royal appointing a deputy, 
when the restriction extends to the deputy. This rule, 
however, was not always in existence or force. For in- 
stance, James Heseltine, the one-time grand secretary, 
held the office of master of the Somerset House Lodge 
from 1783 to 1791; Sir Lionel Darrell held it from 
1795 to 1803: and the Earl of Mount Norris from 
1804 to 1812. In the United States and in Scotland 
the same brother often occupies the chair of his lodge 
for many years in succession. 

One feature which is very striking as the result of 
examination of the minute books and records of lodges 
is the endeavor which was made to effect a reformation 
in life and conduct. In an age when intemperance ap- 
peared to reign supreme, Freemasonry set out to en- 
force temperate habits on the part of its members, 
sobriety of conduct as well as temperance in drinking. 
The old records prove that excess was not only dis- 
couraged but forbidden. Conduct was specifically de- 
fined, and infringements of the rules were punishable 
by fines of varying amounts. In some lodges a member 
could be fined as much as half-a-crown for an “escape 
in point of decent language.” and up to half-a-guinea 
or insobriety, which was generally described, in the 
quaint language of the period, as being “disguised in 
liquor.” in the Moira Lodge a member, however. could 
enter the lodge so “disguised,” and swear into the bar- 
gain, for a modest sixpence: while, in the Neptune 
Lodge, 22, any brother who cursed, swore, offered to 
lay wagers, interrupted an officer engaged in address- 
ing the lodge, or used “any reproachful language in 
derogation of God's name and corruption of good 
manners,” was fined “at the discretion of the Master 
and majority.” but the offence for being the worse for 
liquor was met, on the first occasion, merely with ad- 
monishment from the chair: on the second, by a_ fine 
of one shilling: but on the third, by exclusion “without 
certificate or benefit from the Lodge.” In the West- 
minster and Keystone Lodge, 10, ‘the vile habit of 
profane cursing and swearing or uttering any obscene 
any immodest 


o 
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or immoral discourse, or attempt to sing 
or obscene songs” was met with a fine varying from 
one shilling to five shillings at the discretion of the 
master or wardens. ; 

One singular item appears in the minute book of 
the Humber Lodge. 57, Hull. when each member wits 
asked to pay one shilling a year for coals, the fine in- 
Hicted on him for unpunctuality. though if he were 
absent from the lodge for a whole sitting if was i 


creased to half crown, which sum he also paid if caught 


“whispering during the time the lodge was in labour 
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JULY ANNIVERSARIES 

Sir Robert Moray (Murray), Secretary 
of State of Scotland under Charles II, was 
the first known Masonic initiate in Eng- 
land. He was made a Mason at Neweastle, 
in 1641, by the Lodge of Edinburgh. His 
death occurred, July 4, 1673. 

William Polk, Grand Master of North 
Carolina (1799-1802), was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., July 9, 
1758. He served as lieutenant colonel in 
the American Revolution. 

Archibald Bull, 33°, fourth Grand 
Master of Knights Templar, U. S. A. 
(1844-47), was born at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., July 16, 1789. 

Brig. Gen, John Paterson, who served 
in the American Revolution, and was a 
member of Congress from New York 
(1803-05), died at Lisle, N. Y., July 19, 
1808. 

Levin Winder, Governor of Maryland 
(1812-15), and Grand Master of that 
State, died at Baltimore, July 1, 1819. 

Green Clay Smith, Baptist clergyman, 
who served as member of Congress from 
Kentucky (1863- 66), and later was Gov- 
ernor of Montana Territor y, was born at 
Richmond, Ky., July 4, 1826, and served 
the Grand Lodge of that State as Grand 
Master and Grand Orator. 

George W. Glick, Governor of Kan 
sas (1883-85), and member of Washing- 
ton Commandery No. 2, K. T., Atchison, 
Kans., was born at Greencastle, Ohio, 
July 4, 1827, 

Admiral oe W. Melville, Engineer- 
in-Chief, U. S. and Arctic explorer, 
was a member - St. Albans Lodge No. 
56, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born in 
New York City, July 30, 1841, 

Joseph Bonaparte, Grand Master of 
France, died at Florence, Italy, July 28, 
1844, 

Thomas S. Martin, U. S. Senator from 
Virginia (1894-1919), and a member 
of Scottsville (Va.) Lodge No. 4, was 
born in that city, July 29, 1847, 

Gen. Thomas H. Benton, Grand Master 
of Iowa for several terms, who during 
the Civil War made Albert Pike’s home 
in Little Rock, Ark., his headquarters, 
thereby saving it from being destroyed, 
became a Master Mason in Towa City 
(Iowa) Lodge No. 4, July 16, 1849. 

John A. Quitman, Grand Master of 
Mississippi for several terms, and Gover 
nor of that State, died at his home, “Mon 
mouth,” near Natchez, Miss., July 17, 
1858 

Rufus Choate, U.S. Senator from Mas 


sachusetts (1841-45), and member of 
Jordan Lodge, Peabody, Mass., died at 


Halifax, N. S., July 13, 1859. 

John Evans, noted physician and 
railroad builder, served as second Territo- 
rial Governor of Colorado (1862-65). He 
was first master of Marion Lodge No. 
35, Indianapolis, Ind. His death occurred 
at Denver, Colo., July 3, 1897. 

Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 33°, Masonic 
writer, lecturer and editor, served as 
Grand Master of Rhode Island (1910). 
His death occurred at Providence, July 
21st of that year. 


Livinc BRETHREN 

Ballington Booth, founder of the Vol- 
unteers of America, and noted as a Ma- 
sonic lecturer, author, composer and ora- 
tor, was born at Brighouse, England, July 
28, 1859. He is a member of the York 
and Scottish Rites and Mystic Shrine. 

Dr. Hubert Work, Postmaster General 
in the Harding Cabinet, and Secretary 
of the Interior in the Coolidge Cabinet, 
is a member of Pueblo (Colo.) Lodge No. 
7. He was born at Marion Center, Pa., 
July 3, 1860. : 

Thomas H. Reynolds, 33", former 
Deputy in Missouri of the Mother Su- 
preme Council, was born at McArthur, 
Chio, July 31, 1866. ; : 

Andrew E. Douglass, professor of as- 
tronomy at the University of Arizona, 
and Director of Steward Observatory 
since 1918, was born at Windsor, Vt., 
July 5, 1867, and is a member of the 
Scottish Rite at Tucson, Ariz. 

Esten A. Fletcher, 33", Past Imperial 
Potentate of the Mystic Shrine, was born 
at Ivy, near Toronto, Canada, July 23, 
1869. 

Arthur Moore, Governor of New 
Jersey, ne a ein of the Scottish Rite 
in the Northern Jurisdiction, was born 
n Jersey City, July 3, 1879. _ 
Paul V. McNutt, High Commissioner 
to the Philippi Islands, and former 
Governor of Indiana, was born at Frank- 
lin, Ind., July 19, 1891, and is a member 
of the Scottish Rite in the Northern Jur- 
isdiction, as well as the National Sojourn 


ers. 


NATIONAL SOJOURNERS 
The 18th Annual Convention of the 
National Sojourners was held in Detroit, 
Mich., July 7, 8, and 9, 1938. Detroit 
Chapter No. 
outstanding chapters in its work in the 


1, which has been one of the 


community and the country, acted host 


to the convention, with delegates from 
82 chapters all over the United States. 

The national president and secretary 
are, respectively, Brig. Gen. R. S. Aber- 
nethy and Major George F. Unmacht. 

On June 10, 1938, Brig. Gen. Robert 
S. Abernethy, national president, granted 
a charter for Long Island (N. Y.) Chap- 
ter No. 132. 

The petition for charter was granted 
for 84 members, among whom were: 
Brig. Generals Frederick W. Baldwin, 
Fred M. Waterbury, and Bryer H. Pen- 
dry; Colonels William E. Butler, Frank 
C. Vincent, and Paul Loeser; Lt. Colon- 
els Charles J. Dieges, Casper V. Gunther 
and George S. Comstock; Majors Wil- 
liam H. McMullen, Gordon S. F. Klee- 
berg, George V. Catuna, Albert F. Ho- 
gle, Henry S. Miller, and L. Howard 
Moss; Captains Hugh F. Burns and John 
H. Creech; Lieutenants Leroy R. Coon 
and Charles Hollinshead; and of the 
U.S. Navy; Commanders B. C. Edwards 
and Henry D. McGuire; and Lt. Com- 
manders C. Q. Deichsel, Randolph H, 
Nexson, T. S. Torresson, G. Malcolm 
Wick, and Clemann Withers. 

The president and the secretary of the 
chapter, respectively, are Lt. Col. Casper 
V. Gunther, 724 Chauncey Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Major William H, 
McMullen, 3005 Avenue 1, Brooklyn, 


MASONIC MARKER IN 
GREAT SMOKIES 

More than 300 pieces of stone from 
almost every country in the world, rang- 
ing from the pyramids in Egypt, to a 
mine 2,500 feet below sea level in Aus- 
tralia, as well as almost every state in 
the United States, are contained in the 
shrine and marker to be unveiled and 
dedicated July 11 to 13 on the edge of 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park by a convocation of Masons and 
Masonic dignitaries from more than 20 
states. 

This shrine and cryptic marker will 
be erected at Black Camp Gap, near 
Waynesville, N. C., where the Royal and 
Select Masters of North Carolina several 
years ago founded a Masonic shrine, now 
rapidly becoming an international shrine 
for Masons. Representatives from several 
foreign countries are expected to partici- 
pate in the dedicatory exercises, 

Among the stones included in this 
cryptic marker is one from Seera Island, 
Arabia, where King Solomon is said to 
have conferred at one time with the 
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Queen of Sheba; a granite block quar- 
ried at Quincy, Massachusetts; a piece 
of stone cut from the path on the Island 
of Malta, where Saint Paul was  ship- 
wrecked; a portion of the stone gateway 
from the castle of King Robert the Bruce, 
of Scotland; a portion of a stone window 
sill from Denbigh Castle in North Wales, 
built in 1284, and part of a foundation 
stone from the Masonic Temple in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. 

There are also stones from the Alps 
Mountains in Switzerland, from Pikes 
Peak in Colorado, and a piece of stone 
brought back by Admiral Byrd from the 
Antarctic. President Roosevelt has sent 
both a brick and a stone, the brick being 
from the White House, salvaged when 
it was being remodeled a year or so ago, 
while the stone is from his home in Hyde 
Park, N. Y. 

The cryptic marker will be erected 
near the vault in which the North Caro- 
lina Grand Council of York Rite Ma- 
sons last summer buried a sealed copper 
box containing mementos from some 30 
grand lodges in this country and Canada, 
which is not to be opened until 1972, the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the North Carolina Grand Coun- 
cil. 


WISCONSIN JOINS MASONIC 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


At its annual communication, held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 14 and 15, 
1938, the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin, 
following the strong recommendation of 
Grand Master Maxwell Jenks, (third of 
the historic Jenks family to be grand 
master in Wisconsin, the others being 
the father, Aldro Jenks, and a Tommie 
Frank Jenks) voted unanimously to join 
the Masonic Service Association of the 
United States. 

This progressive Grand Lodge has done 
much in the cause of Masonic education, 
its committee on Masonic advancement 
being very active in the dissemination 
of Masonic light. In addition to its action 
of becoming a member of this national 
fellowship, the Grand Lodge materially 
increased the appropriation for that com- 
mittee, not by economizing in other 
fields of Masonic activities, but by in- 
creasing its per capita assessment. for 
these two purposes, and to provide funds 
to set aside a yearly sum looking to 
the celebration of its centennial in 1944, 


Wisconsin Masonry—312 lodges, 53,- 
000 Masons—has always been as con- 
servative as it has been strong. Its join- 
ing the Masonic Service Association is of 
great interest to the executive commis 
sion of the association, which sees in it 
an evidence of the success of its work, 
made the greater by the conservatism of 
this Grand Lodge. 


That grand jurisdiction after grand 
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jurisdiction associates itself with this fel- 
lowship is heartening, especially to those 
Masons who have become unduly fright- 
ened of late years over numerical losses 
in Masonry, traceable to the depression. 

That there is need of a central servant 
of the fraternity, able to do the will of 
grand lodges in matters beyond juris- 
dictional lines (relief in national disas- 
ters, the gathering of national Masonic 
information, the providing of programs, 
etc.), has been amply proved in the past. 
That the Masonic Service Association is 
filling the need is demonstrated by the 
steady increase in its membership, under 
the wise leadership of an executive com- 
mission of experience and ability; W. 
Madden Fly, P.G.M., Texas;  Andred 
Foulds, Jr., P.G.M., New Je Sam 
Henry Goodwin, P.G.M, U Valter 
H. Murfin, P.G.M., North Dakota; Dr. 
Hubert M. Poteat, P.G.M., North Caro- 
lina; Allen M. Wilson, P.G.M., New 
Hampshire; George R. Sturges, P.G.M., 
Connecticut, chairman. Carl H. Claudy 
is now, and has been since 1929, execu- 
tive seeretary, with headquarters in 
Washington, D, C. 


MASONIC PEACE MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE DISCHARGED 

A resolution discharging the Masonic 
peace memorial special committee, which 
has carried through to completion the 
great work of building and equipping the 
Masonic Peace Memorial, London, was 
adopted at the recent quarterly meeting 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. 

The Masonic Peace Memorial, London, 
has been compared with the George 
Washington Masonic National Memorial 
at Alexandria, Va., in that the cost out- 
lay of each of the two structures when 
the latter is completed will be over 
$5,000,000, 

The special committee for the Masonic 
Peace Memorial was appointed 19 years 
ago, Of the 19 original members of the 
committee, only 11 survive. Among the 
eight who passed on and who gave an 
outstanding service to the project were 
the following brethren: Sir Alfred Rob 
bins, past grand warden and chairman 
of the special committee for 12 years; 
Lord Ampthill, pro grand master; Lord 
Cornwallis, deputy grand master; Sir 
Frederick Halsey, a former deputy grand 
master, and the last grand secretary, Sir 
Colville Smith, past grand warden. 

Great credit for distinguished services 
is also due the 11 survivors of the special 
committee who, by personality and great 


devotion to the task assigned them, ren 
dered a great service to the Craft, both 
in carrying forward the memorial build 
ing scheme and in helping to raise most 
of the additional fund of £50,000 to 
complete the furnishing and equipment 
of structure. The amount contributed 
already to this fund, started near the end 
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of 1936, exceeds £45,000. The total 
amount received for the Peace Memorial 
itself was £1,055,689. 

Now that the discharge of the special 
committee on the Masonic Peace Memo- 
rial marks the conclusion of one of the 
greatest single tasks in the history of 
English Freemasonry, the Masons of the 
United States should regard that achieve- 
ment as a challenge to proceed in a real- 
istic way to complete all the work yet to 
be done in connection with the George 
Washington Masonic National Memorial 
at Alexandria. It is a sad commentary 
that this undertaking was not completed 
several years ago, especially when it is 
considered that the number of Masons in 
the United States is greatly in excess of 
that under the jurisdiction of the United 
Grand Lodge of England. 


NEW ROCHELLE TABLET 

A bronze tablet, fastened to a block of 
granite seven feet high and listing the 
names of the 151 Huguenots who fled 
from La Rochelle, France, and who 
founded New Rochelle, N. Y., was un- 
veiled there, June 16, 1938 

Count Rene de Saint-Quentin, French 
Ambassador at Washington; Vice Mayor 
Morch of La Rochelle; Harrison 
Deyo, registrar general of the Federation 
of Huguenot Societies in America, and 
Count Charles de Ferry de Fontnouvelle, 
consul general at New York, were guests 
at the ceremony, which was a part of 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the settlement of New Rochelle. 

A parchment scroll, containing greet- 
ings to New Rochelle, was sent from 
Paris by the Societe de l’Histoire du Prot- 
estantisme Francais. Signed by President 
F. DeWitt Guizot, a was presented by 
the Rey. Dr. John A, . Maynard, rector 
of the French Church ea Saint Esprit in 
New York City, 


LOUISIANA 

The Grand Consistory of Louisiana, 
under the Supreme Council, 33", Scot- 
tish Rite, of the Southern Jurisdiction, 
held its 125th anniversary reunion at 
New Orleans, June 16, 17, and 18, 1938. 
The reunion closed with a celebration of 
the event on June 19. 


IN SUDETEN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

It appears that the influence of che 
German Reich has already succeeded in 
closing Masonic lodges in. the Sudeten 
territory of Czechoslovakia. Lodges un 
der the Grand Lodge Lessing zu den Dret 
Ringen and the National Grand Lodge of 
Czechoslovakia, however, have not been 
affected. 

It is believed chat these lodges which 
have been closed were originally estab 


lished under the auchority of some of 
the grand lodges of Germany 
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METHODIST MASONS IN ENGLAND 

English Freemasonry, and particularly 
in London, has many lodges made up of 
persons of a certain kind of employment 
or association. Among such lodges is Ep- 
worth Lodge No. 3789, associated with 
the Methodist Church. 

Formally established on February 9, 
1917, it has been outstanding in its serv- 
ices to the Craft in general, and London 
Masonry in particular. This is noted in 
the benevolence it has shown to the 
Royal Masonic institutions and as a rally- 
ing center in London for Methodist 
Freemasons from all parts of the British 
Empire. It has some 240 members. 


MASONIC BURIAL FOR MASON 
DYING OF DELIRIUM TREMENS? 


It was in 1870 that Joseph Robbins, 

ater grand master of the Grand Lodge 
of Illinois, as reviewer of the grand lodge, 
noted that the grand master of the State 
of Maine was stranded between two opin- 
ions. He hesitated to decide that Masonic 
burial should be accorded or refused to 
a “member of a lodge in good standing, 
dying of delirium tremens.” 
Bro. Robbins was haunted by no ele- 
ment of doubt. He said, “If we have 
ailed in our duty toward the brother 
on the one hand or the fraternity on the 
other, we ought to share in the disgrace, 
if there be any, but because being in good 
standing, Masonic burial accrues to him 
as a right. His fault may have been such 
as to forfeit his standing, but it is too 
late to put him to trial. He is beyond 
the reach of summons, and we are left 
face to face with a duty too plain to be 
evaded.” 


CUBA 
Dr, Enrique Llanso Ordonez, 33°, and 
Celestino Suarez Urdianivia, 33°, have 
been reelected as sover 


gn grand com 
mander and grand secretary general, re- 
spectively, of the Supreme Council, 33°, 
of Cuba for the period 1938-1943. 

At the same time, Dr. German Wolter 
del Rio and Enrique aga Pelaez were 
elected grand commanders of honor, and 
Dr. Antonio Gonzalo Perez, lieutenant 
grand commander of honor, of that su- 
preme council. 


ONE CATHOLIC VIEW 

Letters received by the Scottish Rite 
News Bureau from Roman Catholics in 
dicate that many of that faith are op- 
posed to the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher 
Bill, now pending in Congress. 

The following, from an editor of a 
southern paper, covers many of their 
points of objection to the bill: 

“Gentlemen: Permit me to congratu 
late you on the splendid fight you are 
making on federal aid of any kind for 
sectarian and private schools. It seems to 
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me, as a Catholic, that Catholics who 
whoop it up for federal aid forget entirely 
that federal aid means federal control. 
Nor would the control be a_ half-way 
measure. What has become of the former 
habit the American people had of solv- 
ing their own problems? 

“There can be no liberty without a 
concomitant responsibility. As an Amer- 
ican Catholic, I feel free to exercise my 
right to send my children to a Catholic 
school. I never have considered it a 
burden. If Catholicity is a religion in 
which people devoutly believe, then they 
should be glad of the opportunity to send 
their children to a Catholic school. If 
religion is merely some form of folk su- 
perstition which people inherited from 
their ancestors without investigating 
either its doctrines or its practices, then 
they should quit their superstition, send 
their children to public schools, and cease 
their inconsistent howls that the state 
is obligated to educate their children. 

“The founders of this country be- 
lieved that education is the responsibility 
of the parents. Under the natural law, 
and the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
that position is correct. If people 
think so little of their religion that they 
consider it a burden to have their chil- 
dren taught that religion, they should 
look up some new religion. 

“Again, other denominations have sec- 
tarian schools. Either the Lutherans do 
not hold responsible positions, or Luther- 
ans in high places do not make the mis- 
take some Catholics in high places, void 
of either humor or tact, make. If we 
must have federal aid for sectarian and 
private schools, that aid must apply to 
all sectarian and private schools. 

“The broad base of the aid is the 
reductia ad absurdum of the argument 
for aid. A communist school would be 
a private school. How the government 
could consistently aid a school which 
teaches that the government should be 
overthrown, is beyond my powers of 
logic. I understand that at least one de- 
nomination forbids children to salute the 
flag. Under sectarian aid, the people of 
the United States would be obligated to 
support a school teaching children that 
it is wrong to swear allegiance to the 
nly symbol to which all Americans owe 
allegiance—the flag. 

“As a Catholic, I refuse to give finan- 
cial aid to any other denomination. While 
lowing every man to choose his own 
religion, T believe that mine is the only 
true religion. Under the doctrine of fed 
eral aid, some of my tax money might 
conceivably be used to support schools 
of another denomination. 

"The present trend, unfortunately, is 
to have the federal government do ev 
erything. The bait is so inviting that 
the poor deluded fish cannot see the hook. 
owever, | hope that you will continue 
to expose the hook. Even the bait does 
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not seem so tempting when it is recalled 
that all this lavish federal aid for every- 
thing must eventually come out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer. It is mathemat- 
ically demonstrable that it would be far 
better to keep our present school system 
than to fly to other evils that we know 
not of.” 


WILLIAM GODDARD . 


William Goddard deserves the title of 
“The Postmaster of America,” even 
though he never officially received that 
appointment. What he did was to al- 
most single-handed overthrow the Postal 
Service of His Majesty George the Third 
in the American Colonies. 

Goddard’s whole life was equally active 
and belligerent. He was born in New 
London in 1740, taught printing in New 
Haven, and he was a printer publisher in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. His fiery 
nature, freely expressed in his newspaper 
articles, probably contributed to this fre- 
quent change of scene, for he was con- 
stantly in political or financial hot water 
and more than once the object of a mob’s 
violence. 

In the matter of postal reform, though, 
William Goddard found himself for once 
on the popular side. He knew the erratic 
operation and abuses of the Royal Post 
from first hand, having been postmaster 
of Providence, and as a newspaper pub- 
lisher was vitally interested in a system- 
atic method of communication. In 1770 
His Majesty’s Government charged him 
one pound a week for delivering 350 
copies of his Pennsylvania Chronicle— 
because they disapproved of him as the 
proprietor of “a very free press.” That 
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was enough for the hot-headed Goddard. 
Very soon he began action. 

Leaving his printer-sister, Katherine, 
to run his newspaper, (by that time it 
was the Baltimore Advertiser) he tra- 
velled up and down the colonies planning 
a competitive system, laying out routes 
and hiring postmasters and riders. Popu- 
lar subscriptions came in so fast that by 
1775 he announced, with his customary 
vigor, the completed system “to rescue 
the Channel of public and private In- 
telligence from the horrid Fangs of 
Ministerial Dependents.” In July the 
Continental Congress adopted “Goddard’s 
Post Offices” as the official system of the 
new government, and although he re- 
ceived no major appointment he had the 
satisfaction of seeing the British Postal 
System wither away from lack of busi- 
ness, and at last give up the fight. 

To Goddard, the printer, who insisted 
on disseminating his printed word, we 
owe the foundation of our postal system. 


FREEMASONRY AND ELEUSINIAN 
RITES 

Hellenic travelers who were Masons 
were treated to an impromptu lecture 
aboard the T. S. S. Lefitia on her return 
voyage from Nauplia to Malta, recently. 
The Masons, representing lodges from ya- 
rious parts of the world, were returning 
from a visit to Eleusis, and the lecture 
was by the Rev. Dr. W. A. Wigram on 
the Eleusinian rites and their connection 
with the origins of Freemasonry, 

Dr. Wigram discussed the similarity 
between the Eleusinian degrees and th 2 
of modern Masonry, a similarity which, 
he said, was unique and more than a 
coincidence. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
brethren generally expressed the belief 
that the origins of Freemasonry were 
rooted in a much older civilization than 
that usually accepted, 


SWEDISH TERCENTENARY 

Crown Prince Gustaf Adolph, son of 
King Gustaf V of Sweden, and his con- 
sort, Crown Princess Louise, arrived with 
a party of government officials and Swe- 
dish private citizens aboard one of their 
own liners, the $. S$. Kungsholm, off the 
shore of Delaware, June 27, 1938, to 
participate in the celebration of the ‘New 
Sweden” tercentenary, marking 300 years 
since the first Swedish colony settled in 
America. 

The party was received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, and = other distin 
guished federal officials. The principal 
feature of the celebration were ceremo 
nies in connection with the unveiling of 
the monument, carved from the black 
granite of the famous quarries at Glim 
akra, Sweden, marking the historic land 
ing place of the first Swedish settlers on 
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American shores in 1638. The monument 
is the gift of the Swedish nation to the 
United States, in the care of the State of 
Delaware. 

In the evening of June 27, the distin- 
guished visitors and federal officials at- 
tended services in old “Swedes Church” 
in Wilmington. 

Following several days of visiting in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
the royal couple and delegation visited 
Washington, D. C., where the party 
called on the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt at the White House. After their offi- 
cial welcome to the Capital, the Crown 
Prince and Princess spent the remainder 
of their brief sojourn incognito at Dum- 
barton Oaks, a famous old estate in 
Georgetown, D. C. Their host and hos- 
tess were the one-time U. S. Minister to 
Sweden and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 

The Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and 
Princess Louise, a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, visited Washington in 
1927 for the dedication of the John Er- 
icsson Memorial, which was erected in 
Potomac Park, south of the Lincoln Me- 
morial, 

The anniversary medal commemorating 
the 300th anniversary of the first settle- 
ment of the Delaware Valley by Finns 
has been struck, and one copy presented 
to President Roosevelt on the occasion 
of a reception to the Finnish and Swedish 


delegations at Wilmington, June 27. 
Other medals will go to the Kings of Fin- 
land and Sweden. The medal depicts Ad- 
miral Klaus L. Fleming and three Fin- 
nish settlers. 

A monument, sculptured from Finnish 
quarries, has been erected at Chester, Pa., 
just north of Wilmington, Del., in mem- 
ory of the part Finland played in the 
settlement of Pennsylvania. 


SHRINERS’ CONVENTION 

A. A. D. Rahn, of Zurah Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was installed as Im- 
perial Potentate of the Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine at its 
sixty-fourth annual conclave at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 8, 1938, succeeding 
Walter S. Sugden, of Sistersville, W. Va. 

Galloway Calhoun, of Waco, Texas, 
was clected imperial outer guard, a post 
which in 11 years leads to that of im- 
perial potentate. 

Leonard P. Steuart, well known in 
business, fraternal, and civic circles of 
Washington, D. C., and past imperial 
potentate, was unanimously reelected im- 
perial treasurer. Governor James H. Price 
of Virginia, was unanimously reelected 
imperial recorder. Other members of the 
imperial divan were advanced one step 
in the official line. 

Baltimore, Md., was selected for the 
1939 convention. 
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EARLY MASONIC FUNERAL 

One of the earliest accounts of a 
Masonic funeral was that of Dr. James 
Anderson at Burnhill Fields in 1739. A 
London journalist stated ‘Five dissent- 
ing teachers and almost a dozen Free- 
masons encircled the grave, who in a 
most dismal, solemn posture lifted their 
hands, sigh’d and struck their aprons 
three times in honour of the Deceased.” 


LOYALISTS PRIESTS RESENT 

Spanish priests who support the Loyal- 
ist government and who attended the 
thirty-fourth International Eucharistic 
Congress, held at Budapest, resented the 
alleged remarks of Isadore Cardinal Goma 
y Tomas, Archbishop of Toledo, to the 
effect that the Rebels were fighting for 
Christianity and the Loyalists against the 
Church. 

In a protest sent to Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, papal secretary of state, the Loy- 
alist priests declared that many Catho- 
lics were fighting to preserve the Repub- 
lic, and that many anti-religionists were 
supporting the Rebels. 

It has been the subject of wide com- 
ment in the face of such claims that 
there are a great number of Moors among 
the Rebel forces, who are Mohamme- 
dans and fanatical in that faith. Also, 
the Nazi allies of the Franco government 
can hardly be classed as defenders of 
Christianity. 
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CANADA’S FRIENDLY ACT 

The quadrant of Admiral John Paul 
Jones, father of the American navy, was 
formally presented to President Roose- 
velt by Mayor Lawrence MacLaren, of 
St. John, New Brunswick, as a gift to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
The presentation was made on June 2, 
1938, when the President addressed the 
graduating class at the Naval Academy. 

There is an interesting history attached 
to the relic. After the death of the naval 
hero, his quadrant was given to his grand 
nephew, Simon Graham, who came to 
Canada from Scotland and_ settled at 
Rexton, N. B. Graham’s son gave the 
quadrant to D. L. MacLaren, father of 
the present Mayor of St. John. Mayor 
MacLaren, in company with Sir Herbert 
Marler, Canadian Minister to the United 
States, presented the relic to President 
Roosevelt. 

This friendly action on the part of 
Canada had the warm approval of Prime 
Minister MacKenzie King, who expressed 
himself as pleased that a Canadian re- 
stored this historic treasure to the United 
States. The incident will further promote 
the friendly relations existing between 
our two countries. 

During the administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mayor MacLaren’s 
father wrote the Chief Executive, of- 
fering to give the quadrant to the United 
States. The letter never reached the Pres- 
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ident. Some White House aide, whose 
racial and religious views evidently bore 
no love either for the father of the 
American navy or His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s great northern Dominion, sent the 
elder MacLaren a most discourteous note 
rejecting the generous offer. 

In this day of conquest, greed for ter- 
ritory, suspicion, hatreds, undeclared 
wars and the like, it is gratifying to find 
the United States and Canada in such 
complete accord. In fact, in view of our 
common interests, closely similar demo- 
cratic principles, and almost identical ide- 
ologies of government, it is rather dif- 
ficult to determine just where the United 
States ends and Canada begins, as border 
fortifications and armed soldiery are, 
happily, absent. 


VIKINGS IN NORTH AMERICA 

Interest is increasing in Northern 
United States and Canada on the subject 
of the early visits and settlements of the 
Vikings or Norsemen in North America, 
Additional proof in support of the po- 
sition that Norsemen crossed to this con- 
tinent from Greenland and Iceland hun- 
dreds of years before Columbus discoy- 
ered an island in the Bahamas has recently 
been reported by Commander Donald R 
MacMillan, well-known Arctic explorer. 
This proof is based chiefly on traditional 
accounts of the Eskimo concerning ~ 


is ge people who came out of the a 
in boats that had no sails.” These previ- 
ously unknown legends were found 
Nain, northern Labrador. 

Evidence also shows that the regions 
to the north and west of Lake Superior 
were visited by the Vikings long before 
Columbus’ day. . 

In 1898, a stone was found near Ken- 
sington, now in Douglas County, Minn., 
which bore a Runic inscription with the 
date of 1362. Following this discovery, 
extensive search has been made by rune- 
ologists and scientists in Douglas County 
and vicinity. Their findings go to prove 
that the stone bearing the 1362 inscrip- 
tion was placed there by the Vikings, 

Alexandrie, which is the seat of Doug- 
las County, has become the scene of the 
annual Runestone Remembrance Days 
celebration, held June 22-25, with pag- 
eantry, concerts, speeches, folk dancing, 
and other kinds of entertainment mark- 
ing the occasion. This year a number of 
speakers, including prominent state and 
national officials and Vikings from other 
parts of Minnesota and from Iowa, Wis- 
consin and North and South Dakota, will 
attend the celebration. Among the mu 
sical groups who will be present from 
North Dakota will be the Fargo-Moor 
head Women’s chorus, directed by Dan 
iel L. Preston. 

A national celebration in commemora 
tion of the discovery of America by Leif 
Erikson will be held in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul on October 9, 1939, 


at 
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ENGLISH MASONS WARNED 

The laws of the United Grand Lodge 
of England forbid the disclosure not only 
of the ritual and ceremonies of the lodges, 
but of all matters connected with the 
Order as well. 

The board of general purposes of the 
Grand Lodge stated in its report to the 
Quarterly Communication of the Grand 
Lodge, June 1, 1938, that complaints had 
been received that the ruling governing 
these matters had been violated. 

Accordingly, English Masons have 
been warned by the grand body against 
the wearing of Masonic clothing in places 
‘of public resort and the discussion of 
Masonic affairs in such places before non- 
Masons. 


SILK FLAG FROM 
WEDDING GOWN 

The old Masonic flag of Lodge St. 
Bride No. 118, Douglas, Scotland, dated 
1694, which was recently mounted, 
framed, and placed on the lodge room 
wall, was formally unveiled on April 5, 
1938, by the provincial grand master of 
Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, Sheriff P. 
M’Auslan. 

According to the tradition, the flag 
was made from a silk wedding gown of 
a former Duchess of Hamilton, 


A GREAT MASONIC BOOK 

Any book by that distinguished 
craftsman, N.*.W..Charles H. Johnson, 
is an event. A new volume from his pen, 
“One Common Purpose,” might be called 
a triple-star, or even a multi-star event. 
M.:.W.:.Brother Johnson is past grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of New 
York, and its present grand secretary; 
he is deputy grand master of the General 
Grand Council, Royal and Select Mast- 
ters; for nearly a quarter of a century 
he was commissioner of the welf. de- 
partment of the State of New York, is 
an acknowledged authority on the sub- 
ject of social welfare problems, and in 
every way one of the greatest figures in 
modern Masonry in this country. 

A popular and engagin orator, 44 of 
his Masonic addresses have been collated 
to make up this book, “One Common 
Purpose.” In a foreword to the book he 
tells about it: 
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Severe enough for business, casual | 
| enough for sportswear. 
Woven by fine English and domestic | 
| mills. 
| 
| 


Custom made. $45.00 
GERALD BUCK LTD. 


Gentlemen’s Tailor 


22 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Opposite the State House 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


“It has been the privilege of the au- 
thor to address many hundreds of organ- 
izations of all kinds. Among these have 
been a number of Masonic groups. Few of 
the addresses were ever reduced to writ- 
ing, except as a stenographer was present 
or material was prepared for the press. 
In response to requests from friends some 
of these addresses have been arranged for 
publication. Stories used to point a moral 
or adorn a tale have been eliminated. In 
some instances, in order to make clear 
the peculiar nature of the subject, the 
occasion of their delivery has been indi- 
cated, No claim is made for profundity 
of thought or eloquence. If a Masonic 
brother can find in these addresses an 
idea upon which he may desire to elab- 
orate he is welcome to make use of 
them.” 

Here are a few of the titles, just 
enough to indicate the broad field of 
subjects covered by the volume: ‘What 
Do You Know?” “Masonic Moving Day,” 
“Brother X,” “Roses in December,” ‘The 
Masonic Face,” “The Downward Pull,” 
“Engineering Our Problems,” ‘The Man 
of Service,” “The Gate Beautiful,” “Our 
Citizenship,” “A Singing Craft,” “The 
Old Timer,” “The Harmony of Life,” 
“Spring Cleaning,” “Masonic By-Prod- 
uct,” “Knighthood in the Twentieth 
Century,” “Where Do You Live?”, 
“Bridge Builders.” 

It is not possible in a single paragraph 
to give anywhere near an adequate con- 
ception of them. These addresses touch 
upon the manifold points at which Free- 
masonry influences, and is influenced by, 
conditions in our modern world. 
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FUNERAL SERVICE 


1979 MASS, AVE: CAMBRIDGE 
TRO. 5080 : 
77 SUMMER ST, MALDER 
MAL. SS57O 


Written by 
CHARLES H. JOHNSON 
Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of New York and Present 
Grand Secretary and one of the 


most beloved Masons of our time. 


A BOOK 
WORTH READING 


320 Pages ... Bound in Cloth 
Single Copy 


$2.15 Postpaid 


° 
IN THIS COLLECTION 
OF 44 ADDRESSES... 


by this distinguished 
Craftsman is to be found: 
The very heart and spirit of 
Freemasonry! 

The religion of the Craft! 

The philosophy of the Craft! 

The morality of the Craft! 

The ethics of the Craft! 

The generous heart of the Craft! 
—all are here in this inspiring book. 
To read it is to be given new visions of 
the power of Masenry to enrich and 
ennoble the life of the Mason, and to 
broaden the range of his dreams. 

In short, it is a hand-book to the art 
of Masonic living. 


MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


27 Beach St. Boston 


Telephone East Boston 0383 


CHARLES A. ROLLINS 
FUNERAL HOME 


24 Hour Servicc 


300 MERIDIAN STREET 


Local Suburban 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


All Sorts 


NOT HANKERING 

Mose was in the war, and at every ex- 
plosion, he strove for the rear line. His 
colonel reasoned with him thusly: 

“You shouldn’t be afraid, Mose. Why, 
what if you do die. Heaven’s your home.” 

“Yassah ah knows. But ah ain’t home- 
sick.” 


THE BALANCE 
The law of our existence is that good 
and evil are inseparable always: the heart 
that can taste of rapture must taste of 
torment also, and find the elements of 
both in all things with which it engages. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“Are you a messenger boy?” asked the 
near-sighted man of a boy in the street. 
“No, sir,’ was the indignant reply. 
“It’s my sore toe that makes me walk so 
slowly.” 


TRY THE PRUDENTIAL 
“Hello, is this the Fidelity Insurance 
Company?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“Well, I want to arrange to have my 
husband’s fidelity insured.” 


LIBERTY ? 
‘Tam here for having two 


WHAT PRIC 
Convict: ‘ 
wives.” 
Visitor: “How do you enjoy your lib- 
erty?” 


Phone Capitol 2443 


Caspar Boltz 


UPHOLSTERER AND | 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


FINE CABINET WORK 


a 


Drapery Curtains and Window Shades 
Made to Order 


Old Furniture Renewed 


126 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Near Charles Street 


ese es 


SSF DE 


| HOTEL GRALYN 


$2 single room | 
$3 and $4 double room | 
2 rooms with kitchen 


LEE ce 


$5 per day 


Attractive Suites 
Available for 


Permanent Guests 


at special rates 


Robert K Johnson, Mgr. Ken. 3000 
20 Charlesgate West, Boston 
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NOT “AT HOME” 
The subscription man was met at the 
door by the colored girl. 
“T would like to see the lady of the 
house,”’ he said. 
“Lawsy, I specs you would—she’s 
takin’ a bath.” 


SIMPLER METHOD 
Considering the expectation that the 
purges in Russia are far from ended, So- 
viet publishers may well take the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor’s suggestion that the 
next issue of “Who’s Who in Russia’ be 
printed in loose-leaf form. 


SAME OLD STUFF 

Those two stowaways who returned to 
the United States after two years of fight- 
ing for the Spanish Loyalists say that 
things haven’t changed much since the 
First World War. The uniforms still 
come in just two sizes: too large and too 
small. 


CYNIC SPEAKS 
It remained for George Bernard Shaw 
to refute the oft quoted, abused and hal- 
lowed Golden Rule. Said he: “Don’t do 
to others as you Want to be done to— 
They may not have the same tastes. 


CHIVALRY: 1938 MODEL 

On a st -car a man gave his 

a woman. She fainted. When she recov- 
ered, she thanked him. Then /e fainted. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and moar, oo | 


Paper Ruler 
301 CONGRESS STREET 


A, H. BURLEN 
Telephones, Hancock 6790 - 6791 


BOSTON 


| ~EASTBOSTON i BOSTON 
SAVINGS BANK 


10 MERIDIAN STREET EAST BOSTON 
90 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Money goes on interest the 15th of 
each month 


[ July, 1938 


THIS MAN 
knows how 
to SAVE 
YOUR HAIR 


Thousands of men have good heads 
of hair through personalized Shiffer 
treatment. You, too, can have a 
healthy head of hair if he accepts 
your case. There is no charge or 
obligation for a complete private ex- 
amination by John E. Warner, Tri- 
chologist. 

Not to be confused with cure-all 
methods of pseudo “experts”, this is 
An Effective, Scientific Treatment at 
a Reasonable Fee. 


Out of town readers write 


SHIFFER 


HAIR AND SCALP SPECIALISTS 

515: Washington Street, Boston 

Suite 710, opp. R. H. White's 
Near Corner of West St. 


HOURS 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. DAILY 
SATURDAY TO 6 P.M. PHONE HUB. 1705 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


R. S. ROBIE, Inc. 
Automobiles for Rent 
without drivers 
171 Huntincron Ave., Boston 


KILBY 
CIGARS 


Perfecto’s . . 2 for 25c 
Banker's . . . . 10c 
v 


Cc. B. PERKINS CO. 
34 Bromfield St., Boston 


Mr. Geo. C. Smith, Mar. 


TG BUCKLEY CO- 


690 DUDLEY ST::- eel a cosron aoeur 
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WESTINGHOUSE FANS 
at less than 
Ye PRICE 
Guaranteed for One Year 
(slightly used) 


) 
SAMUEL KAUFMAN 


Pres. and Treas. 


92 High 

Street Telephone 

Boston SED) LiBerty 2337 
INC. 

Mass. 


GORING & CO. 


76 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone LIBerty 0193 


FINE 
TAILORING 


Cream of imported fabrics, Sound 

workmanship. Hand woven Scotch 

and Irish tweeds and Shetlands a 
specialty. 


“As Good As the Best’ 


Our motto: 


Moderate prices 


Winship 
Fortniters 
and 
Migrators 


Winship 
Featherlites 


GREEN’S LUGGAGE | 
SHOP, Inc. 


Established 1908 
Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
Leather Goods 


Including 

Overnight Cases - Trunks - Airplane 
Luggage 

10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Dev. 8979 


MODERNIZE YOUR APARTMENT with 


PIONEER SHOWERS 


INSTALLED BY ANYONE 
Fits Any Bathtub 
There are NO marred 
walls or Extre plumbing 
required, dust atiach ‘em 
to the tub, AL brass 

Chrome plated 

BOSTON PLUMBING & 

HEATING SUPPLY CO. 
Pstablished 110 

102-104 Merrimac St. 

Boston 

Near the North Station 

LAFayette 1400 
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Established 1891 Tel. TRO. 2506 


Hayden, Jnc. 


House Painting and Paper 
Hanging 
Wall Paper and Mouldings 
Kalsomining, Graining and 


Glazing 
Residence Office 
35 GORHAM ST. 28 PALMER ST. 
CAMBRIDGE CAMBRIDGE 


Flowers for All Occasions 


Banquets — Funerals — Installations 


Weddings 


Decorative Flower Co. 
29 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cor. of Stuart St. 

We also carry a full line of artificial 
flowers and plants for decorative 
purposes 
DEVonshire 6703 Res. CHElsea 1300 


Special discount to Masonic organizations 


We telegraph flowers anywhere 


Tel. GARrison 1340 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GRANITE 
COMPANY 
MONUMENTS 

Lettering in Cemetery 


Monuments Cleaned 

Lowest Possible I 
J. OF, 
Residence 76 Fifth Ave. Quincy 

1132 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Cemetery 
ELL DIRECT 


Beacon Chambers 
ON THE HILL 
CGR. JOY & MYRTLE STS. 
370 rooms for men only— 
rooms with hot and cold run- 
ning water—$4.50 to $7.50 
per week. Rooms with private 
bath — $10.00 per week, 
$1.50 per day. Spacious 
lounge, reading and writing 
rooms. 


A hospitable, homey atmosphere 


MANN & MANN 
FUNERAL HOME 


410 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVE., 
JAMAICA PLAIN 


Day and Night 
Local and Suburban Service 
CLIFFORD L. MANN 
FREDERICK S. MANN 
Tel. JAMaica 4460 
No additional charge for the use of the 
Funeral Home 


The HERMAN Company 
Sound Amplifiers 


Ready to your requirements for Hire 
The price depends upon the size of 
the installation 
Phone Kenmore 3720 

FOR EXECUTIVES: 
Save steps and time 
Use one of our inter-office 
communicators 


111 DARTMOUTH ST., BOSTON 


Since 1816 


896 BEACON ST, 
BOSTON 


Dependable service 


KENmore 1310 


within the means of all 


ANYWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


AN FUNERAL SERVICE 


— 1664 BEACON ST. 


BROOKLINE 


Pinwall 3380 


OFFICE 
28 COLLEGE AVENUE 


EDWIN 


Tel. SOMerset 2379 


FRANCIS M. WILSON 


INcorPoRATED 


Funeral Directors 


AND CHAPEL 


WEST SOMERVILLE 
G BLOIS 


Manager and Treasurer 


Residence Tel. SOMerset 0330 
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FREE 


Waster 
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What has been designated as 
the most inspiring message to 
Masons of the past half century, 
this book, by a distinguished 
Freemason, should be in every 
Mason’s home. 

Exquisitely written, with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
Craft and its purposes, it is free 
from bias, yet comprehends the 
genuine purposes of the Craft, 
You will find no book containing 
so much real sound counsel on 
how to live your Freemasonry. 


FREE to you with each new sub- 
scription to the CRAFTSMAN 


at $2.00. A charming gift. 


For convenience use the blank herewith, 
but act promptly for the supply is limited. 


MAsonic CRartsMAN, 27 Beacu Street, Boston 


Send 


and put above on the subscription list to receive the MASONIC CRAFTSMAN 


for one year for 


Signed 


.. enclosed. 


